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A Lesson in Diphthongs 
Margaret E. Ray, A Teacher of Shorthand 
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Your Investment Program 
Fred V. Chew, A Professor of Insurance and Real Estate 
* 


More ‘‘Why”—Less “How” in Secondary 
Business Courses 
Ernest L. Bogart, A Professor of Economics 
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A Business School Surveys Community Occupations 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 
* * * 


A Des Moines Despatch 


National Commercial Teachers Federation Meeting 
* * * 


Business Machines 
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A Two-Sided Bookkeeping Class 
Rolla C. Trumbo, Instructor in Bookkeeping 
* * * 
In Our Opinion—News Ideas Suggestions—On The Book Shelf 
What Others Want To Know—Keeping Up With Conventions 
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Only Smith offers 
such comprehensive typewriting 
instruction 


Tabulator Stops 


Tabulator Rack 

Marginal Stop Right 
Marginal Rack 

Platen Lock 
Variable 


ae 


the Corona 


ee- 


HE PROBLEMS of teaching 

are half solved when you 
select L C Smith as your class- 
zoom machine, and avail your- 
self of L C Smith typewriting 
instruction helps. 

Add to this the efficiency 
of the L C Smith . . . its light, 
easy touch .. . its sturdy con- 
struction and its reputation 
for “standing up” under hard- 
est and most inexpert han- 
dling... 


And you have some very good 
reasons for equipping with 
L C Smith. 

L C Smith instruction helps 
include wall charts, research 
studies, objective tests, analysis 
of errors, typewriting practice 
tests, correctivedrills,andother 
material which supplement reg- 
ular typewriting instruction. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you a complete set of L C Smith 
instruction helps on request. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department: 721 Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. . . Home Office: 51 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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$10,000 
Thrown Away! 


ness to throw away $10,000 in office equipment. A junk 
dealer gave them something like $400 for it. 


A LARGE Chicago corporation recently found it good busi- 


This company for years has done business in one of Chicago's 
older office buildings but is now moving into one of the modern 
skyscrapers which is piercing the city’s skyline. In moving they 
took an inventory of themselves and of their equipment. 


An executive of the company said, “During the past ten years 
business has speeded up tremendously. Air mail is as common- 
place to us today as was the R. F. D. only a few years ago. But 
we believe that during the next ten vears business is going to move 
at an even faster pace. That is why everything in our establish- 
ment must be new and modern if we are to continue to grow 
and prosper. Expense is a minor item in comparison with 
efficiency.” 


That is why many—we have a partial list of over 2,000—of the 
largest business institutions in the country, after thorough investi- 
gation of every phase of the taking and transcribing of dictation, 
are hiring Stenotypists as they add new stenographers and are 
encouraging groups of their best stenographers to study Stenotypy 
—the swift, modern machine way in shorthand. These far-sighted 
executives recognize the need for prompter transcription of let- 
ters; more accurate letters; more even distribution of work in the 
office; and the elimination of annoying hold-ups and delays. 


It is with the same vision that approximately 375 carefully picked 
business schools of the country are now offering instruction in 
Stenotypy. 


And it is for the same reason that alert young men and women the 
country over—some of them already proficient stenographers—are 
now turning to Stenotypy, recognizing it as a shorter avenue to 
outstanding stenographic efficiency and hence to success. 


We believe you will be interested in learning more fully about 
Stenotypy and the rapid strides it is making—particularly as it 
applies to the future of the students who rely upon vou for guid- 
ance and training. A request from you wil! bring this information 
to you promptly. Address Dept. St 182 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
4to1 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Definite Training for Getting 
the Job—and Holding It 


IN NICHOLS’S NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


PART ONE treats Thrift, Budgeting, Simple Business Rec- 
ords, Inventories, Banking Services—checking accounts, sav- 
ings, lending services, deposits, codperative banking, Business 
‘Forms, Filing Methods, Telephone and Telegraph Service, Di- 
rectories of Information, Wrapping and Shipping of Packages, 
Freight, Express, Parcel Post, Remittances, Travel Information, 
Simple Business Law, Insurance. 


PART TWO takes up Preparation for Service, Choosing a 
Vocation, Vocational Information, Kinds of Businesses, Kinds 
of Business Organizations, Departments in Business, Securing a 
Position, Getting Ahead in Life, Junior Occupations, Messen- 
ger Service, File Clerk, Statement Clerk, Cashier, Shipping 
Clerk, Purchase Order Clerk, Billing Clerk, Receiving Clerk, 
Stock Clerk, Time-keeping and Pay Roll Clerk. 


388 Pages. Illustrated 
Complete, $1.68—Part One, $1.00—Part Two $1.00 
Teachers’ Manual (Part One) Business Forms 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


... write for our portfolio of Modern Educational Papers 


Prominent Institutions Such As: 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Boarp OF EpucaTION, NEw SHERMAN’s Business COLLEGE CLARA BELLE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA York City McKEowN SECRETARIAL Business COLLEGE 
SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY HUNTER COLLEGE SCHOOL Y. M. C. A Junior 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH BoarD OF EDUCATION, Rock IsLaND BusINEss BusINEss COLLEGE 


New York UNIVERSITY NEWARK COLLEGE 


. and hundreds of other leading business schools and colleges 
using quantities of paper are reducing their costs by buying 
direct from Hano Paper Corporation 


There is a Hano Paper for every school need 


MIMEOGRAPH Fire Foipers & PRACTICE PAPERS 
STENO. Note Books SUPPLIES BooKKEEPING PAPERS 
MULTIGRAPH TYPEWRITER Parpers ADDING MacHINE ROLLS 


Send for our Net Price List and Samples 


HANO PAPER CORPORATION 
80 Thirty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PAPERS SINCE 1899 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Certificate @ 


the 


~ 


Certified Proficiency 


ABILITY FILE 


HE Library Bureau Certificate of Proficiency in Filing and 
Indexing is sound evidence that its holder has acquired 
actual experience, practice and thorough training in a major 
clerical task. It means that he has already performed in class 
the duties he will be called upon later to master in an office. nip Rilialgiiniaiielciais 


That he has learned by doing. Outfit is a complete filing sys- 
tem. It consists of miniature 


You'll be interested in having further information about the files, guides and letters. 
L. B. Practice outfits. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
= COUPON 


Library Bureau Division, 
Remington Rand Business Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information on the Library Bureau Practice Method of ae Filing in (20, 40, 
80) periods. I understand that this implies no obligation on my part. 


Name 
Address - 
City State — 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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BUILD FOR SUPREMACY— ta, 


On a Subject 


of Increasing 


Walton Federal Income Tax leninatnanst 


Accounting and Procedure WRITING 
LETTERS 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives a WRITING 
thorough exposition of the provisions of the current By Charles G. Reigner LETTERS 
Federal Revenue Act. The accumulated knowledge and 
experience of men engaged as practitioners in income 
tax work have here been successfully utilized to bring Schools are introducing this text enthusiastically because WwW. 
together every point pertaining to a particular subject. it gives instruction and practice work in the sort of letters 
can rind by modern business demands. 
search throu the law regulations, rulings and court : 
decisions. With full at the tips all Letters become. so important department of 
oints of the law are available for instant use. 
Dp writing as an afterthought. Particular provision must be 

Practical problems and questions, including the actual made for its study. 
preparation of income tax returns on facsimiles of gov- Inspect a copy of WRITING LETTERS! It gets re- 
ernment forms furnished, constitute a very important sults in this important subject and gets them quickly. 
part of the training, assuring a thorough grasp of the Assignments are interesting and practical; training is given 
Revenue Law by requiring practical application of the in the clear and simple style approved for modern cor- 
law to particular sets of facts. respondence. The Teacher’s Guide, just published, pre- 

I that Fed sents effective teaching suggestions. 

173 pages. Cloth bound, list price, $1.30. Arteraft bind- 


eral Income Tax Course has been designed especially 
for teaching. The course starts with the basic question 
of income tax—what constitutes income? This subject 
is discussed under two general headings—taxable gross 


income and non-taxable gross income. Following this, THE 0 
the two general classes of deduction, allowable and un- -H. ‘ 

allowable, are treated exhaustively. The preparation of HE H M ROWE C aie PANY 
individual returns and the computation of tax is next 3/2} 

provisions of the law applying to individuals are treated 624 North Gilmor Street - Baltimore Established 
in the lectures following. 320 East 21st Street - Chicago in 1894 


Having learned the application of the income tax law ae 
to individuals, the student is prepared to consider the t | 
Good ink 
{te 


ing, list price, $1.00. 


organizations subject to the tax. Special attention is 
given to affiliated corporations, estates and trusts, and 
exchanges of property. In brief, as a prominent univer- 
sity professor phrases it, “Walton Income Tax is the 
most teachable text on the market.” 


provisions of the law applying to corporations and other 


The work comprises twenty-four Lectures, including 
Problems and Theory Questions. It is issued in a two- 
inch, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-fiexible Text Binder. 
Effective January 1, 1931, the price of Walton Federal 
Income Tax Accounting was reduced from $6.75 to 
$4.50 net. 


. 2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
That is why so many business schools now 
use and recommend Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, “The ink that never f ades.” 
Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- 
sticking paste in the 
water-well jar. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy for examination 
purposes. Please use the coupon below. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


EXAMINATION COUPON YY 


NO 
ANY OT R RING 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me for ninety days’ free examination a 
copy of Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting and 
Procedure. 


Also manufac ur md, 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID Solvene, ete. . + + 


Official Position.............. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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cue | When they ask about Post-Graduate ‘Training? 


etters 

nit of 

letter 

ist be 

COURSE these fine pupils and graduates of yours look to you for 

cll advice on business problems. 

CKly, 

cor- And when they learn from observation or bitter experience that 

pre- education must be continuous and that the largest business success goes to the 

bind one who keeps adding to his knowledge and ability— 

pind- 
They'll come back: to you for counsel about training that will let them go on 
working eight. hours a dav and will give them immediately cashab’: returns. 

Y | Why Not Know and Recommend a 

i sare Training That is Proven and Practical? 

red 
Really, isn’t_it-unfair to penalize these trusting youngsters by telling them you 

—— don’t know where they .can get such training—or worse yet, advising them by 
guess or insufficient information—when there is a training that is reasonably 
priced, especially planned for their needs and proven by 730,000 men and 

? 
women ; 
Why not tell them about LaSalle Home Study training ? 

te Tell them, for instance, of LaSalle’s long history as a business university, 
founded to help men progress more quickly and surely—of its large faculty of 
experts who coach each student individually—of its many advisors and con- 

tials tributors carefully chosen from outstanding commercial and industria! leaders 

co —of its helpful Problem Method under which the student learns by doing— 

-thless. and of its tremendously valuable Consultation Privilege. 

Is now 

emium Tell them that its text books have been used by 463 schools, coileges, and uni- 

aul versities and that its training methods have been widely commended and copied. 

nford’s 


Show them the LaSalle Money Back Agreement, by which any member, who 
is not completely satisfied may ask for, and receive, his money jac! 


Add that LaSalle has a 100 Percent Club with more than 5000 micmbers, who 
have doubled their incomes since enrolling with LaSalle, and that reports from 
1248 other members in a period of six months showed an average income in- 
crease of 89 percent. 


If you are not fully acquainted with LaSalle training or if yo would like 
more details about any of these points, a letter to Department 182-! will bring 
you without cost or obligation full information—or, if you prefer, our sug- 


gestions for increasing your own success as a teacher or in the }usiniess world. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Michigan Avenue at Forty-First Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertises s 
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a revised second edition 
Beautiful Letterheads—and 


still more beautiful. A finer 
quality of paper—and still 
finer. The recipient must be 
duly and favorably impressed. 


But the body of the letter— 
the only part that really counts; 
the only part that can accom- 
plish the purpose for which the 
letter was sent; the spirit sales- 
man pleading the sender’s cause 
—nothing to relieve its deadly 
sameness in 50 years. 


Until Now 


Sooner or later every business 
and every school of business will 
utilize the Varityper principle 
exclusively. 


Are you thoroughly familiar 
with the Varityper principle? 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, 
2 Lafayette St., New York City. 


How does the Varityper Idea affect the 
principles of business letter writing? 


of a widely known text 
that shows the student 


—how to work to best 
advantage in an office 

—how to grasp quickly 
essential purposes of business 

—how to become familiar 
with the operations of a 
business office 


OFFICE TRAINING 


AND 


STANDARDS 


By Frank C. McCLeLLanp 


Director Continental National Bank Continua- 
tion School, Chicago 


and Epwin M. RosBinson 


Director of Office Training, Boston University, 
Boston 


Second Edition 
343 pages, 6 x 9, 105 illustrations, $2.00 


HIS book is for every office worker, re- 

gardless of his or her position, as well as for 
those who are not yet engaged in, but are looking 
forward to, office work. Its purpose is to show 
the student how to work to better advantage, 
how to get acquainted quickly with the pur- 
poses and activities of business, and how to be- 
come familiar with the operations of business 
offices. 


The routine responsibilities of every office 
worker are explained. The importance of indi- 
vidual personality in every office capacity is 
stressed, and standards and tests for measuring 
personal efficiency are given to aid the student 
in judging his own capacities and capabilities. 


On-Approval Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of McClelland and Robinson’s Office 
Training and Standards ($2.09) on approval. I understand that I 
am to return this after a reasonable pericd of examination 
— - either notify you of my intent to adopt it in my classes or 
remit for it. 


B.S. 1-1-31 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Each Remington Rand Practice 
Method of Visible Record Keep- 
ing is a miniature model visible 


record system. 


BUSINESS 


Kardex Division, 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Name 


Teach the Practice 


not only the Theory 


Visible Record Control 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


| endl day visible record control plays an in- 
creasingly important part in business manage- 
ment. As a result executives place a premium upon 
clerical experience which includes expert handling 
of visible equipment. 


It was to enable students to have ample experience 
in handling visible records while still in school that 


the Remington Rand Practice Method of Visible 


Record Keeping was perfected. Readily adaptable 
to any curriculum, it’s by far the easiest and most 
practical way of learning and teaching every detail 
of a new and vitally important part of modern 
business. 


To install the Remington Rand Practice Method of 
Visible Record Keeping will give your school an 
enviable reputation for keeping abreast with the 
newest developments in modern business and it will 
be mutually beneficial both to your faculty and to 
your students. 


The coupon below will bring you complete infor- 
mation without delay or obligation. 


Kardex Division 


Remington Rand 


SERVICE 


You may send me complete information on the new Remington Rand Practice Method of Visible Record Keeping. 


Address 


City 


State 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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AICO Binders 


for Classroom and Study 


Keep loose note sheets and class papers permanently in order. For daily use 
and reference nothing is more satisfactory than the smooth binding system 
which AICO supplies. By the non-punch clip method papers can be kept 

.. as orderly as though in book form. 


Covered in strong, pliable  imi- 
tation leather in colors of black 
and tan these folders and binders 
are most convenient and attrac- 
tive. 


Clip ines Makers of School Supplies 


Paper Brief Folders 
Ring Binders and Indexes for over 20 years 


For every purpose 


Let us send you illustrated booklet 
and moderate price list. 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 


503 S. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATLANTIC 


Preferred by Business Men 
IVE your students Higgins’ Eternal 


Black Writing Ink NOW for their MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
writing. They will use it later, in business. ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
Start them ‘in with this beautiful black writing fluid POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


that flows freely from plain or fountain pens;—that FAMOUS FOR FOOD 


cannot be removed by age, air, sunshine, moisture, heat Toe ie 


ness writing. 


ST.LOUIS STOP 


or chemicals;—that gives lasting legibility to all busi- DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


You will find Eternal ideal and especially adapted for AT THe NEW | 
bookkeeping, penmanship and general records. JEFFERSON 


WHEN YOU GO TO e 


poll 


Send for your sample bottl—now! And be sure to °d 4 
DA | 


mention this magazine. fi) 


CHICAGO 


pl oNTuals ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS | 


funy 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. A 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. nT ac 
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LEADERSHIP 


The leadership of a textbook is proved when its new 
methods are generally accepted as standard procedure 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING has assumed the leadership in the introduction of — 


1. Modern pedagogical principles in the teaching of bookkeeping 
—use of the equation approach—procedure from the known to the 
unknown by inductive reasoning—division into logical assignments. 


2. The study of bookkeeping procedure as it is followed in actual 
business practice. 


3. The study of theory, correlated with practice. 


4. Comprehensive work books which enable a student to progress 
rapidly, and relieve a teacher from the burden of grading papers. 


§. Practice material which enables the student to make practical 
application of the principles of bookkeeping studied. 


6. Standardized objective tests which may be used at prescribed 
intervals during the course as a means of measuring the students’ 
knowledge of the subject. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING has as- 
sumed the leadership in the introduction of — 


These are only two of our many commercial textbooks which have gained 
leadership in their respective fields. Such acceptance undoubtedly comes from 
the careful specialization in one field, and the critical interpretation of the latest 
developments in education and business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


1. A scientific lesson plan which is pedagogically correct. 


2. A well-planned procedure in presenting the keys, based upon 
extensive experiments. 


—to offset the tendency to make these prevalent errors. 


4. Scientifically constructed drills which require concentration 
rather than mere “mechanical” repetition of words and letters. 


§. Systematic location drills which emphasize the relations of all 
keys to the home keys. 


6. Pedagogical procedure which produces correct habits and off- 
sets bad habits—speed invariably follows. 


3. Corrective drills—based upon an analysis of over 60,000 errors 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourRNAL or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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“LAZY KEYS” 


When typing comes through late 

. scarred with erasures and 
fit only for the waste basket... 
blame typewriters with sluggish, 
hard-to-use keys. Be rid of them! 

+ + 

Equip your office with the Easy- 
Writing Royal. So fast, so light- 
running, that even throughout the 
busiest day, typing is completed 
neatly, accurately, and on time! 


Through more than twenty exclu- 

sive superiorities Royal saves the 

operator's time and energy on 

every word she writes. That is why 

it brings smoothness and swift- 

ness to all your office affairs 
. . why it ban- 

ishes typewriter 

delays and dis- 

tractions...Com- 

pare the Work. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Ci hange fo 


the Lasy-Writing 


© 1930, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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The Complete Contents of This Issue Are Copyright 


Andrew J. Haire, Publisher 
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A monthly magazine devoted entirely to business education. Published by The 
Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. Branch Offices—Chicago, Mer- 
chandise Mart; San Francisco, 544 Market St., Alex. Rattray, rep. 


Contributions are invited on any topic of interest to institutions, teachers or 
business men who are in any way associated with business education. The opportunity 
is given individuals or groups of individuals to discuss independently through this 
magazine the many educational and administrative problems in the field. 


Subscription Rates: Payable in advance $2.00 a year; two years, $3.00; Club 
subscriptions—ten or more individuals, $1.50 a year; 25 cents a single copy. Remittances 
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Change of address: In ordering change of mailing address it is necessary to 
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Address all communications to 1170 Broadway, New York City. 


Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


EBRUARY appears on the_hori- 

KF zon as another convention month. 

The largest body of educators 

from all branches of education will as- 

semble when the Department of Super- 
intendence meets at Detroit. 


THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
will devote most of its pages next month 
to the problems in business education as 
they are seen from the point of view of 
the administrator and school executive. 


Seth B. Carkin, president of the Pack- 
ard Commercial School, New York City, 
will present the Relationship of Private 
Business Schools to the Public School 
System. Dr. Edward J. McNamara, prin- 
cipal of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, takes this occasion to 
bring to the attention of school execu- 
tives the ways in which business can co- 
operate with the schools. Educational 
Lessons Taught By Business is his sub- 
ject. 


From the Babson Institute, where con- 
centration on business and business sta- 
tistics holds the center of the stage, 
Bertrand R. Canfield brings the special- 
ist’s view of Training the Business Execu- 
tive for Tomorrow’s Business. 


Principals of junior and senior high 
schools will read Daniel A. Manley’s an- 
alysis of articulation problems in busi- 
ness teaching in these two levels of pub- 
lic school instruction. Principal Man- 
ley's article is clear and most explicit 
in its “reason why” attitude toward the 
problem of articulation. 


For classroom teachers specimen les- 
sons in Shorthand Transcription, Junior 
Business Trainines and Beginning Book- 
keeping are vresented by three successful 
teachers. 


The American Vocational Association 
meeting in Milwaukee last month will be 
described in February, when abstracts of 
outstanding addresses will be published. 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE (ae FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 


N is more 
important to business than the 
figures of business 


Comptomertsr DerparTMENT, THE Nationa CasH Recister Company, is a growing demand for people faile 
Dayton, ()i'0, in which the company has centralized the routine calculating trained to use Comptometer speed in 


work of the Payroll, Time-keeping and Cost Divisions the figure work of business. 


O T.:OS& IN executive control of | 4+. Comparative movement of high Many high schools now supply, as Te 
business, the “figures of busi- profit specialties to low profit part of their regular business edu- At 
ness” have a broader and deeper sig- staples cation curriculum, elementary COUTSES 
nificance "hin ever before—a signifi- 5. The status of inventory, day to 19 Comptometry. Instructors in any plea 
cance ‘iit reaches far beyond the day or week by week. f ; of our chain of Comptometer train- of ( 
simple routine figure records that The problem is to get these and other —_ing schools will gladly consult with 
formerly sufficed. needed data, at minimum cost—on high schools about methods and 
Progressive executives—alive to the time, even in peak load periods. courses. See your phone book under 
changing orJer of things in business Comptometer speed — safeguarded — Felt & Tarrant. 
—are calling for information show- — by the Controlled-Key—solves that rela 
ing in comparative form today, what problem for ever increasing numbers FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. that 
happenei yesterday. They are look- of business organizations. The result 1718 N. Paulina St. Chicago, IIl. latic 
ing to and depending upon figures— by a 


figure ficts that point the way to CONTROLLED-KEY like 


safe decisions in business, 


Mans need figures that show: 

1. Sales iv4 profits by territories or that 
salesmen ; REG. TRADE MARK Teac 

2. Sa ey <issi®ed to provide infor- fort 
mation needed by buyers ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE all 
Recap of sales to cities, states or se = Ww 
special hrands, for guidance in If not made by Felt &8 Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer med 
formulating future sales policy Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard ning 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR OPINION 


DAVID 


How Has Business SNEDDEN oi 
Teachers’ College, Co- 


Education Failed? hers’ College, C« 
lumbia University, in 


an address before the New York City High Schoo: 
Teachers’ Association, advocates the wiping out of al! 
classes in commerce, handicraft, domestic science, and 
other types of vocational education, because, Dr. Sned- 
den says, these courses are undemocratic makeshifts 
and failures. 

He would substitute for our present educational 
structure full-time post-graduate schools, one or two in 
a state, conducted in a manner comparable to protes- 
sional schools and capable of turning out graduates of 
journeyman efficiency, 

Dr. Snedden may have data to prove that some types 
of vocational education other than that of business are 
failures, but we do not believe that there is evidence to 
prove that, the splendid programs of business education 
to be found in junior high schools, senior high schools, 
high schogls of commerce, continuation schools, even- 
mg schools, private business schools, and collegiate 
schools of: business are failures. 

Of course, every one realizes that no educational pro- 
gram is perfect. However, it is our opinion that many 
progressive steps have been taken in the field of busi- 
ness education during the past decade. Furthermore, 
we do not believe that the public is interested in or cares 
to-bear the financial burden of such a reorganization oi 
commercial education as is indicated in Dr. Snedden’s 
address. 

We beheve that the various institutions offering 
courses in commercial education are all factors in a co- 
operative enterprise which aims to train better young 
men and young women for business life. 


THE JOURNAL oF BusINess Epucation will gladly. 


publish data which Dr. Snedden will submit to indicate 


how the present program of sapeereiiiae education has. 


failed completely. 


HOSE who appre- 
Teaching Business ciate the impor- 
At Universities tance of business edu- 
cation will read with 
pleasure what Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of ae University, has to say about business as 
a university subject. -In his report for the vear 1930 
he states: 4 - 

“The university study of business organization, busi- 
ness principles, and business methods stands in the same 


relation ‘td the study of economics, sociology and law — 


that the university study of engineering occupies in re- 
lation to mathematical and physical science. It profits 
by a separate organization and by an independent uni- 
versity consciousness just as does engineering and for 
like reasons . it has demonstrated that university 
methods, university standards and university ideals 
can constantly conquer new fields of human activity 
that were at one time supposed to be far beyond the 
reach of university interest and university influence. li 
fortunate tendencies continue, the time will come when 
all serious professions will be learned professions, and 
it will no longer be possible to restrict the term to law, 
medicine and ‘theology, which had their academic begin- 
nings long ago in the Middle Ages.” 


Such recognition from a man of President butler 
conservative “tendencies in education is significant in 
showing the advances that have been made in the field 
of business education. 


i HIE National Edu- 
Get Business to cation Associa- 
Tie Up with Schools tion's special bulletin 
Schools and Business 
~hould be read by everyone interested in business edu- 
cation. This pamphlet brings out four significant 
statements: 
The schools and American business are partners, 
each supplementing and strengthening the other. 
The schools supply business with trained work- 
ers, research workers and other specialists. 
The schools are important consumers of the 
products of business. 
The schools draw from the proceeds of business 
the financial support which enables tnem to fulfill 
their important obligations. 

Commercial! schools have always subscribed to the 
above statements. We have always realized and we 
now realize our inter-relationships. What we need 
Js a more active interest on the part of business in our 
schools. Evidence of the need for this greater par- 
ticipation is coming to light more and more. Our 
various business teacher conventions have given the 
usiness men opportunities for suggestions, criticisms, 
and cooperation. Our Chambers of Commerce have 
their educational committees cooperating with business 

schools better than ever before. Our boards of educa- 
tion are taking more interest in the organization of the 
husiness schools and in recommending equipment for 
these schools. 

The trouble lies not in the unwillingness of either the 
schools or business to cooperate, but rather in the way 
and manner in which each could or should cooperate. 
Susiness teachers show the way. 


USINESS and 
An American business — educa- 
Chapter of the tion are world-wide. 


Their problems and in- 
International Society terests are interna- 


for Commercial tional in character. 


Education The advancement that 
is constantly being 


made in each nation of the world needs to be shared 
with all other nations. 

This is as much true of the United States of Amer- 
ica as of other nations. Both business and business 
education of this country should be represented in an 
American chapter of the International Society for 
Commercial Education. We hope that such a chapter, 
under the leadership of Chairman John R. Gregg, may 
soon be organized in anticipation of the 1932 Congress 
of the International Society which is io be held in Lon- 
don and which many of our leaders of business and 
business education will want to attend. 

The establishment of an American chapter is made 
somewhat difficult by the lack of a central organization, 
such as an “American Council of Business and Business 
Education,” through which a chapter might readily be 
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A Power Station of a Large Electric Company Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Direct | 
HE enormous development of the elec- 
tric power industry, both in generating 
Stations and transmission and distribution 
lines, is an outstanding feature of the last 

decade, it is reported by President Hoover's 


Ministra 
committee on recent economic changes in a T will 
municaty 
volume published by the McGraw Hill Book 


zine dey 
Company. The MOst conspicuous trend he 
toward consolidation in recent years has 


some t 
(Continued on page 46) correcte 
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formed. A constructive plan, looking toward a central 
organization, was proposed by President Paul Moser 
at the recent meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation in Des Moines. He advanced the 
idea that because of the vast extent of our country, we 
should have four great regional associations: Central, 
Eastern, Southern, and Western. And these four as- 
sociations should be represented in a national council. 

This is a significant and farsighted plan which the 

JourNAL OF Business Epucation strongly endorses 
and which it proposed in its editorial of last November. 
We should like to see the regional associations and the 
national council opened to members of both business 
and business education with the following possible ti- 
tles: 
Central Association of Business and Business Education 
Eastern Association of Business and Business Education 
Southern Association of Business and Business Education 
Western Association of Business and Business Education 
American Council of Business and Business Education 

These associations and the national council would 
thus bring American business and business education 
into an organized relationship with one another, in 
which these two powerful forces of American life may 
effectively work together for the advancement of the 
best interests of our 122,000,000 people among them- 
selves and in their relation to the other nations of the 
earth. Then, too, through the American Council of 
Business and Business Education an American chapter 
of the International Society for Commercial Education 
could be expeditiously organized to the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. 

In view of its name as the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation (which former President Moser 
would change to the “Central Association”), it would 
seem appropriate that the new president, Irving R. Gar- 
butt, whom the JouRNAL heartily felicitates, might well 
extend an invitation to the presidents of the various re- 
gional associations to meet with him at some central lo- 
cation, as in Chicago, for the purpose of giving consid- 
eration to a comprehensive plan of organizing American 
business and business education. Perhaps the forth- 
coming convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association at Detroit, 
February 22-26, would prove a convenient place and 
time. 

Surely a rare opportunity of leadership knocks at the 
door of President Garbutt ! 


NE thing among 


Business Details many which a 
teacher can learn from 


business administration is the importance of the “de- 


What Others Want to Know 


tails” in every department of the business organization, 
from president to reception clerk. 

Somehow or other there is a general impression 
abroad that the work of the business executive is de- 
voted to making decisions based solely on a knowledge 
of the general princip'es of business. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Ninety per cent of the 
executive's time is devoted to “details.” 

His success as an administrator depends, in the first 
instance, upon his ability to discriminate between the 
symptomatic details and the routine details of the day's 
work. The first type he attends to himself. The sec- 
ond type is delegated to others whose province it is to 
attend to them. While the difference between these 
two types of details is world-wide in importance and 
methods of handling, they do demand certain common 
attributes from both executives and operatives. 

The executive must be as careful, diligent, painstak- 
ing and willing in his attention to the details of his po- 
sition as the proof reader or the typist in his. Per- 
haps the greatest weakness in commercial teaching is 
the lack of an appreciation of this fact and the ina- 
bility to explain the difference between the sympto- 
matic and routine details in the day’s work. 

It would be very illuminating to follow through the 
job specifications prepared for a splicer’s helper and a 
similar one for a production manager in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. For the helper 
there are thirteen different specifications for his simple 
job: “remove and replace manhole covers”; “anticipate 
need for tools and materials and pass them to splicer 
when needed” and others. The job of the production 
executive is broken down into thirty-two specifications 
which run like this: “Collect rapidly and accurately— 
from the mass of production facts, records and reports 
—pertinent information to guide you in obtaining such 
results”; “analyse production information and arrange 
it in ways to reveal hidden facts,” and other details. 

In comparing the splicer’s helper specifications with 
the manager’s the difference is not in the fact that one 
attends to details and the other does not. The differ- 
ence lies in the bearing which the details have upon the 
policies of the organization. In fact, it takes ten times 
the amount of space to describe the details of the man- 
ager’s job as that required for the splicer’s helper. 

The teacher can learn much that will help him by 
the study of business from this angle for he can show 
the pupil that leadership in business is not divorced 
from detail. Rather, the leader distinguishes himself 
by the confidence he inspires in the promptness, preci- 
sion, resourcefulness, and scientific quality of the hand- 
ling of his own details. 


Direct Dictation 
Dear Sirs: 

I am directing this letter to THE Jour- 
NAL OF BustNEss Epucation for the rea- 
son that I understand ii invites the opinion 
and experience of commercial educators, 
and that your magazine reaches the great- 
est number of commercial teachers and ad- 
Ministrators throughout the country. 

I will appreciate your printing this com- 
munication in that section of your maga- 
zine devoted to what I term “free speech” 
so that a widely mistaken impression of a 
class I had in direct dictation typewriting 
some three or four years ago may be 
corrected. 


It has come to my attention repeatedly 
that the commercial people who are aware 
of the fact that I conducted a class at Tex- 
tile High School three years ago with the 
direct dictation or Miller method of type- 
writing seem to have a general impression 
that the experiment was a complete failure. 
Comments to this effect have come back to 
me from all over the country. 

There is no fact upon which to base such 
a statement or assumption and I would like 
immediately to correct it and assure the 
people who are erroneously informed in this 
regard that my experience with this meth- 
od was not a failure. 

The equipment for this work was loaned 


us by the dictating machine company who 
I understand have cooperated with teachers 
in developing the idea of direct dictation 
typewriting at the suggestion of the late 
commercial director, Albert G. Belding. 
There was no intention of experimenting to 
determine how much better this method 
might be than other traditional systems. 
I merely taught the method as outlined in 
the textbook for the purpose of finding 
whether it was a practicable teaching ve- 
hicle and whether the results at the con- 
clusion of the training justified the claims 
of the dictating machine company sponsor- 
ing the idea. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Your Investment Program 


An outlined plan that can be presented 
ere to students and teachers of business 


By Fred V. Chew 


; Associate Professor of Insurance and Real Estate, School of Commerce 


ECONOMIC activities 
are intended to produce two 
results; the earning of a living and 
the creation of a surplus. There is 
a spending problem and a savings 
problem. It is easier to earn a liv- 
ing than it is to save and invest a 


surplus. In other words, many men 
can make money but many of them 
can not make their money earn 
money. The investment problem 


brings with it more complications 
and pitfalls than the problem of 
earning a living. 

In general, schools of commerce 
and finance, as integral units of mod- 
ern universities, recognize these diffi- 
culties. The subjects which form the 
curriculum of a typical School of 
Commerce may be divided into three 
groups. First, those courses which 
are intended to enrich living—to per- 
mit a more abundant life. Here we 
find such courses. for instance, as 
literature, ethics, and foreign lan- 
guages. In the second group are 
courses which are designed to assist 
in earning a living. A few examples 
are business finance, business law, ac- 
counting, marketing and personnel 
management. The third group, com- 
posed of such courses as life insur- 
ance fundamentals, real estate prin- 
ciples and practices, and stocks and 
bonds as investments, concentrates 
upon the problem of what to do with 
surplus funds. 

In brief, these courses attempt to 
teach how to live a fuller life, how to 
earn a better living, and how to ac- 
cumulate and invest a reasonable sur- 
plus of funds as a safeguard against 
the vicissitudes of life. 


A flexible program 


I would outline a tentative invest- 
ment program suitable for profes- 
sional men and women which may be 
modified to suit individual needs. 
Obviously, life situations differ from 
that of many other individuals. It 
is your task to interpret this general 
investment program in the light of 
your own needs and desires. 

Normally, the first step is to build 
an emergency fund which may be 
called upon quickly in time of need. 


and Finance, Indiana University. 


This should be the shock-absorber, 


the umbrella against the proverbial 
rainy day. Here safety and ready 
accessibility are more important than 
interest returns. You: wish to be 
sure that your money will be re- 
turned to you without loss and at the 
time you want it. 


Mr. Chew suggests “a shock-absorber, 
the umbrella — proverbial rainy 
ay.” 


Usually this emergency fund takes 
the form of a current checking ac- 
count at the bank of your choice. 
Sometimes it is supplemented by a 
savings account; sometimes by some 
shares of investment stock in a build- 
ing and loan association, this stock 
being paid for on the weekly or 
monthly instalment plan. Many of 
these associations pay six per cent in- 
terest per year, compounded semi- 
annually. Perhaps, there is no better 
way to instill the habit of systematic 
saving in yourself than by paying 
for a few shares of building and loan 
stock on the instalment plan. 

We are now ready for the second 
step in your investment program. 
The old method of building an estate 
was to save and thus create. The 
modern method is to create and then 
save. This is possible through the 
purchase of legal reserve life insur- 


18 


ance issued upon one of the plans 
which involve the gradual accumula- 
tion of a reserve fund. 

The institution of life insurance 
provides the only means by which 
you can create an estate immediately 
with the stroke of a pen and proper 
evidence of insurability. You pay 
for this estate on the instalmen: plan 
out of current earnings. When you 
own a life insurance policy, you own 
a callable, sinking fund bond. You 
call it, in any event, at maturity, and 
death or total and permanent disabil- 
ity may call it much sooner. 

Your policy is composed of a pro- 
tection factor and an investment fac- 
tor. The sinking fund is the reserve 
or investment factor, which grows 
each year as you deposit your pre- 
miums. When you own legal re- 
serve life insurance issued upon a 
permanent plan, you become _ par: 
owner of a great investment trust. 
These trust funds are administered 

~ under careful governmental supervi- 
sion. by investment experts who at- 
tain a degree of investment efficiency. 
and diversification which cannot pos- 
sibly be secured by the average 
individual. 

Here, then, is an opportunity. for 
vou and for me to hire a‘ group of 
investment. experts whose business it 
it to secure wide diversification for 
your investment funds; diversifica- 
tion as to types of securities, as to 
location of various industries, diver- 
sification among the various kinds oi 
industries and among the different 
companies which comprise each in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly, wise diversi- 
fication is’ @ssentiai to saccess in in- 
vesting. 


Buying real estate 


The third step in a typical invest- 
ment program may well be the pur- 
chase of a home. The purchase of a 
home is more than a step in one’s in- 
vestment program because of the so 
cial significance of home ownership. 

President Hoover has said: ‘The 
present large proportion of families 
that own their homes is both the 
foundation of a sound economic and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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usiness Help Wanted! 


What kind a employment does 
business insert in the newspapers! 


By Gunhilde Revheim 


Student of Business Education, New York University 


HAVE READ the want ads in 
‘a large New York newspaper 
for three consecutive weeks trying 
to determine what the actual require- 
ments of business men are, as shown 


half asked for  pecghgennccr: whose age 
ranged from 22 to a maximum of 30 
years. 

From these figures one might con- 
clude that business looks with suspi- 


usually stepping stones to more re- 
sponsible positions, although should 
a boy employed as a messenger seem 
incapable of assuming and_ success- 
fully carrying a greater responsibility 


by their search for of- 
fice help. I of course 
excluded advertise- 
ments for salesmen or 
saleswomen, and also 
the executive or man- 
agerial jobs. These I 
omitted because such 
positions require an 
education and experi- 
ence not ordinarily ac- 
quired in the second- 
ary schools. 


The common. fac- - 


tors by- which | made 
an analysis of these 


y Prof. Mil 
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ng course Tequires 10 tq 12 weeks. 
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ME! 
38-2562. 


Help Wanted—Men 


Positions Wanted— Women 


AUTOMOBILE SALESMEN—Several new and 
used car salesmen; straight commigsion. 
Franklin Pace Co., 1834 Broadway, N. Y- 


BOY, bright, 16-18 yrs., in dry goods com- | 


mission house; excellent opportunity for 
advancement. P. O. Box 38, Station F. 


CLERK, studying law, some law 


(One time Rate 25c a line iaily 
30e Sunday) 


secretary, corresponden 

experienced; controlling accounts, trial 

balance; credentials; Phone 
Barclay 7-9520. Diehi Agener. 


BOOKKEEPER, her, 
office work; $20. 


office, age 19-20 years; only $20. Louise! 5pr, 


Hahn Agency, 280 Broadway. 


ESSMA: 
fitter; work; remodeling. 


CLERK—Brooklyn resident H. 8. graduate, 


age 21-26, sales records statistics; Protes- 
tant; $25. Packer’s Employment, 170 B'way. 


HIGH SCHGOL BOYS as messengers, hours 4 
to 6 p.m.; $5 a week. Write giving age, 


2256. 

DRESSMAKER of lovely evening gowns, 
blouses, street ensembles; exceptional re- 

modeling. Butterfield-8-5366-_ 

SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT, rapid, ac 

curate stenographer. capable handling 


ks and all ‘office details, wants position | © 


where dependability and good work required: 
Protestant American; age 30; Tied $35-$40. 


French, experienced, 


when he had reached 
his majority it is quite 
probable that the em- 
ployer would  dis- 
charge him. Business 
knows that a buy who 
has reached manhood 
feels discontented in 
a junior position; he 
is not only a poorer 
worker but his feeling 
of discontent may per- 
meate the entire or- 
ganization. The job 
turnover in this age 
and type of boy is 


advertisements re- 
solved themselves into 


what high school you attend and why you 
want to work. Address your letter to Z 56 
Herald Tribune. 


Miss Callahan, Hitchcock-4-38' 


position. Ruth Robbins, 12 


MAN 


four things: the age 
of the applicant, his 
education, his experi- 
ence and the salary of- 
fered him. In some 
cases. the employer 
specifically stated in 
the advertisement that 
certain aptitudes or character traits 
were essential, others specified relig- 
ion, nationality, and each of these I 
noted. Other advertisements used 
such general terms as “state qualifi- 
cations,” “‘write a letter of applica- 
tion,” “state references,” and so on. 
These data seem to shape them- 
selves into the following facts: 
There is the matter of age. When 
the advertisement was for a woman 
in half the cases no mention was 
made of age; yet nearly half did ask 
age of applicant, and 8 per cent spe- 
cified a definite number of years. 
More than thalf of the advertise- 
ments for male employees asked for 
the age, 23 per cent giving a specific 
age limit. Forty per cent were evi- 
dently not concerned with this factor. 
Advertisers for women in their 
specifications of age seem to place 
thirty years as a limit for a girl seek- 
ing a new position. Half of the 
employers requested an age ranging 
from 17 to 21 years and the other 


Seeking permanent future; small loans 
iness needs sales representative in se- 
ity department; 25-30 years of age, high 
graduate, preferably marr 


Lexington-2-2408 


STENOGRAPHER, capable beg ae, nner, desires 
2 East 42d st. 


very high and thus a 
greater market for 


STENOGR. HER, general office work; 
experience; references. + 


him i is created. 
Thirty-five years 


Win 


Bway 
sverside 1234, 


The few descriptive words used in most help wanted ads present 
only the. most general qualifications desired. Good —_— 


ments are specific. 


cion upon a mature woman seeking 
new employment; perhaps it consid- 
ers women above thirty as inefficient 
or not capable of maximum produc- 
tion. On its face such a_ position 
taken by an employer seems very 
foolish and unjust, for business 
woman of thirty should have had 
more experience and in addition may 
have developed a background and tact 
that the younger woman could not 
possibly have attained. 

With advertisements for men the 
age situation is slightly different. 
More than half the employers asked 
for help ranging from 17 te 20 
years of age; a remaining 43 per cent 
called for men between 21 and 35 
years. The demand for youthful 
male employees exceeds by 7 per 
cent the demand for youthful women. 

The cause for this arises partly 
from the fact that there are a greater 
number of messenger and general 
utility jobs available to the young 
man under 21 years. Such jobs are 
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LESSONS, grammar, conversatio 
subway at 96th. Mademois 


seems to be the age 
“dead-line” for a man 
in the business world. 
To restrict a woman’s 
productive life in 
business to thirty 
years of age and a man’s possibilities 
in business to. thirty-five seems a so- 
cial menace. 

In an effort to discover the cause 
for this attitude in business, three 
prominent business men and a per- 
sonnel manager of a nationally known 
organization were questioned on this 
score. The business men answered 
that’ business distrusted a man or a 
woman who had not attained a re-- 
sponsible and satisfactory position at 
the age of thirty or thirty-five. An 
individual who had not attained a 
degree of success at this age was not 
likely to attain any success in busi- 
ness after thirty-five. This no doubt 
is partly true, but it is the superficial 
truth. Listen to the personnel man- 
ager. 

“Big business,” said he, “must pro- 
vide for employee insurance. The 
premium to be paid for an individual 
over thirty or thirty-five years of age 
is greater than the premium to be 
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paid on a youthful employee. Sim- 
ilarly, in the matter of pensions. We 
wish our employees to have been with 
us for a reasonable length of time be- 
fore giving a pension. There you 
see lies the chief reason for the de- 
mand of youth.” 

The figures I assembled concern- 
ing educational requirements made 
by employers are very interesting and 
perhaps a little disappointing to com- 
mercial educators. Of all the em- 
ployers desiring women employees, 
67 per cent were not interested in 
the individual’s education, 11 per 
cent merely asked for a statement 
of the applicant’s education, and 22 
per cent asked for specific educa- 
tional accomplishments such as book- 
keeping, stenography or typewriting. 

That sixty-seven per cent of the 
employers are not interested in the 
educational accomplishments of an 
applicant is a surprise. The figure 
would indicate that a superior edu- 
cation is not necessarily the opening 
wedge to a satisfactory position, as 
one is often lead to believe. 


General education wanted 


The following list shows the per- 
centage distribution of the various 
specific educational requirements for 
young women, made ‘by prospective 
employers. 

A general high school education, 
50 percent. 

A commercial high school educa- 
tion, 23 percent. 

Knowledge of languages, 15 per- 
cent. 

Knowledge of machine operations, 
12 percent. 

The percentage distribution of the 
various specific educational require- 
ments for young men made by pros- 
pective employers is: 

A general high school education, 
33 percent. 

A commercial high school educa- 
tion, 33 percent. 

Technical knowledges, 13 percent. 

Languages, 13 percent. 

Knowledge of correspondence, 8 
percent. 

The list of educational require- 
ments for men and women are very 
much the same, except that men must 
at times qualify with a knowledge of 
correspondence work and some tech- 
nical knowledges, such as perspec- 
tive drawing and electricity. One 
qualification which was required of 
young women put not generally re- 
quired of young men was a knowl- 
edge of machine operations 
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in their personal teaching problems 


According to the above figures, it 
woukl seem that a general high 
school education is more important 
for a girl than for a boy, and that a 
commercial high school education is 
more important for a boy than for a 
girl. 

Experience is a form of education 
which is sometimes more desirable 
than the academic and didactic type 
of instruction received in the usual 
type of public school and classroom. 
Employers are possibly more inter- 
ested in the experience of an indi- 
vidual than in his educational attain- 
ments, 

Of those employers seeking women 
employees, 55 percent did not men- 
tion experience as a necessary factor, 
32 percent asked the applicant to state 
whatever experience she might have, 
13 percent made a specific statement 
of the type of experience necessary, 
and of this 13 percent, 6 percent re- 
quired a minimum of 1% years’ ex- 
perience in a particular field of en- 
deavor. 

Of those employers seeking male 
help 31 percent made no statement as 
to the type or amount of experience 
necessary, 27 percent desired the ap- 
plicant to make a statement of his 
past experience in busines, 33 percent 
made a specific statement of a partic- 
ular type of experience necessary to 
fill the job offered, and of the 32 per- 
cent, 4 percent wanted at least 1% 


years of experience in a particular 
field. 


Salary often advertised 


The question of salary is impor- 
tant to the employer, for 68 percent 
of the employers seeking women em- 
ployees made some reference to sal- 
ary, 46 percent asking that the appli- 
cant state the salary desired. The 
average remuneration in those cases 
where such remuneration was defi- 
nitely stated, amounted to $22.50. 

Where business men sought male 
employees, 63 percent made some 
statement as to salary, of which 51 
percent asked that the salary be stated 
by the applicant and 12 percent made 
a specific offer, the average amount- 
ing to $27.50. 

A successful business man was ad- 
dressing the graduating class of one 
of the city’s larger high schools. 
Most of the students had prepared 
to enter business upon graduation, 
and they were naturally interested in 
what this man had to say. He did 
not tell them to work hard; to be 
ever on the job. What he told them 


independent research service 


was a little unexpected. He realized, 
he said, that these students before 
him had spent a number of years 
training for a special field. Special- 
ized training was good in so far as it 
went, but a young man could excell 
in a specialized field and still not be- 
come a successful individual in busi- 
ness. Success depends, he estimated, 
upon about 20 percent technical or 
specialized knowledge, 30 percent 
general knowledge and 50 percent 
personality and the ability to meet 
people with ease and assurance. 


All agree on character traits 


Personality is made up of certain 
characteristics as cheerfulness, ease 
at conversation, efficiency, construc- 
tive imagination. In these advertise- 
ments the traits which business men 
stated as desirable would indicate the 
type of personality desired in  busi- 
ness, 

Thirty-eight percent of the em- 
ployers of women, and 28 percent of 
the employers of men made some 
reference to the desired characteris- 
tics in an applicant. 

The following list shows the per- 
centage distribution of the various 
desirable trait characteristics for 
young women: 

Rapid and accurate, 23 percent. 

Good appearance, 17 percent. 

Executive ability, 17 percent. 

Aptitude at figures, 17 percent. 

Other traits (ambitious, good par- 
entage, genteel), 26 percent. 

The following list offers the fig- 
ures obtained in regard to the desir- 
able character traits of young men: 

Intelligent, 17 percent. 

Good appearance, 15 percent. 

Accurate, good at figures, 14 per- 
cent. 

Executive ability, 4 percent. 

Other traits, 50 percent. 

One can see that business is unani- 
mous in the selection of character 
traits even though the order of im- 
portance varies a trifle. 

Notice that executive ability seems 
more important in a woman than in a 
man, in fact it is more important by 
15 percent, according to the above 
figures. Since most of our executives, 
even today, are men, it would seem 
natural to assume that men with ex- 
ecutive ability would be in greater 
demand, and that the above figures 
are incorrect. 

Probably, when speaking of ex- 
ecutive ability in a man and executive 
ability in a woman, two different con- 
cepts are in the mind of the employ- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Federation convention closed with a bang and a New Year’s Eve banquet! 


A Des Moines Despatch 


We intercept a communication written by a conventionnaire 


EAR MAC:—Just back from 
a convention. But this was 
the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation affair—it’s thirty-third 
annual, and oh boy, what a time that 
was! All that publicity stuff sent 
out by Slinker and Williams had got 
me all pepped up, so I rolled into 
Des Moines early the first day while 
the private schools were holding their 
meetings. 

I found my room located on the 
fourth floor of the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. It didn’t take me long to dis- 
cover that practically all that fourth 
floor was occupied by teachers. Per- 
haps the management assigned us 
there in self defense or in defense 
of the other guests, so the bunch 
would disturb each other and no one 
else. That was one noisy floor— 
what I mean. There must have been 
a lot of teachers who couldn’t find 
enough hours in the day for the busi- 
ness they had to transact. I never 
got in early any night I was there, 
and | bet it was one continuous ses- 
sion for some others. 

Monday afternoon I registered and 
took a look at the exhibits. The 
small cartload of stuff they handed 
us at the registration desk—face pow- 
der, tooth paste, pencils, pads, and 
advertising materials enough to fill 


a basket—was only a beginning. At 


each booth I visited I noticed a gift 
that was being held as a surprise un- 
til the New Year’s Eve banquet. 

The Remington, Royal, L. C. 
Smith & Corona, and Underwood 
typewriter exhibits had us wondering 


home from the Federation meeting 


who they would give the shiny new 
portable typewriters to; the Gregg 
Publishing Company tempted us with 
gold pieces; at the Dictaphone booth 
they showed us a desk set they were 
to award, so did Lyons and Carna- 
han, the Ellis Publishing Company, 
the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany and the A. N. Palmer Company, 
all of them book publishers you 
know. The Ronald Press Company 
had a pair of field glasses, and | 
wondered why they didn’t make it 
reading glasses—something to re- 
member them by. 

Anyhow, at the Stenotype booth 
they showed us one of their short- 
hand machines; at the Walton Pub- 
lishing Company’s exhibit we saw 
their accounting texts and some more 
gold pieces. I noticed several clocks, 
some of them electric. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., the book publishers and 
the H. M. Rowe Company, commer- 
cial textbook specialists had the clock 
idea. And come to think of it, so did 
THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION at its booth. 


Things hummed from the start 


I spent most of the afternoon 
among the exhibits and found a lot 
of new books, charts, manuals and 
office machines. While there I met a 
lot of old pals who were doing the 
same thing as I. 

The first evening, Ben Williams 
invited me to go to the Private 
Schools banquet where we had a 
whale of a feed and a lot of good- 


21 


natured wisecracking around the ta- 
bles and from the speakers. Pro- 
fessor Shields of Chicago gave a talk 
about the relations between public 
and private schools. I gathered that 
he thought the proposed Reed-Cap- 
per bill would extend public com- 
mercial education at the expense of 
the private school development, but 
the fellows at my table didn’t seem 
worried about it any. He also sug- 
gested that the private school of the 
future would provide the technical 
training while the public schools pro- 
vided only the general business sub- 
jects. I think he was a bit damp. 

They had a general reception that 
evening and the orchestra was fine, 
the room was crowded, the girls’ 
dresses were brilliantly colored, and 
the dancing was just to my taste and 
speed. I got acquainted with a fast 
stepper. Don’t tell me that school 
teachers aren't up-to-date. 

After the reception about a dozen 
of us carried on the show in various 
places until I don’t know what time, 
and we had such a time that we re- 
peated each night afterward. You 
know, I think the gang got a kick out 
of getting away from their home 
towns, and letting their repressions 
slip just a little. 

I didn’t get down in the morning 
in time for much of the general ses- 
sions, but I did hear parts of some 
of the inspirational talks given 
there by a lot of experts. However, 
I got a whale of a lot more real stuff 
around the lobby where I met a lot 
of top-notchers and got them to talk- 
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ing about their newest ideas— 
frontier thinking you know. A 
lot of others were doing the 
same thing, | guess, and there 
was a fine spirit among them 
all, for I found that 1 could 
wander around from group to 
group, listen in, or even put in 
an idea or a question of my 
own without being met with a 
frozen face anywhere. 

The noon luncheon was ab- 
solutely appealing. The meal 
was made up chiefly of Iowa 
foodstuffs, and the decora- 
tions were typically lowan. 
We had corn necklaces with 
pigs for pendants; the menus 
were printed on paper cut like 
ears of corn, and there were a 
lot of models of cows and pigs 
standing around. I did get a 
bit fed up on the continuous. - 
blowing of the Iowa horn by 
every speaker on’ program . 
but I guess Jowa has a jot ‘of 
Babbits around like the rest 
of the states. There was a 
hed-hot black boy 
how those duskies could sing and 
dance. Then they initiated all the 
past presidents into the lowa Asso- 
ciation of King Corn, with an elabo- 


rate slapstick ceremonial, which 
brought down the house. 
The “thinkers” and “doers” were 


there 


That afternoon and the next one, 
I dipped into all the sectional meet- 
ings I could cover. The trouble was 
that there were so many good 
speeches that I couldn't get to them 
all. Most of the talkers gave the 
audience a chance to ask questions. 
And did they ask them? Well! 
There's a lot of independent thinking 
going on among those teachers, I’m 
telling you, for the few speakers 
who didn’t have facts to back up 
their ideas got a razzin’ in a hurry. 
Even after the sessions were over | 
could see gangs of people hanging 
around .a speaker to hear him elabo- 
rate his points or perhaps to ask him 
further questions. Maybe repres- 
sions were lifted in the evenings, but 
during the meetings the bunch was 
professionally-minded enough to 
suit anyone. I got a lot of good ideas 
myself. 

Tuesday night there was a free 
theatre party and that was followed 
by a barn dance with old-time fid- 
dlers. The exhibitions of old dances 
were all right to look at but when | 
dance, give me the new steps. They 
had an elimination waltz which was 
won by Mr. Holm of the Gregg 
school in Chicago. The prize was in 


quartette and 


President I. R. _Garbute of Cincinnati 
_leads the N. this year 


a peter whi hs Was all decorated up. 
When he opened it, he found that it 
contained a cute little tyke of a girl 
about three years old, and it created 
quite a commotion because Holm was 
dancing with another fellow’s wife 
so they were both in for a lot of raz- 
zin’, what I mean, 

Wednesday night came the big 
banquet, and I never saw a room so 
decorated up. Balloons, flowers, 
beiis, horns, streamers, paper caps, 
and I don’t know what ali besides. 
The program was good, every num- 
ber of it, but it was much too long. 
When will they learn that most of 
us get filled up with home talent 
stuff in our own home towns, and 
give us a short snappy program of 
nifty vaudeville and maybe a single 
speech and then let us get to danc- 
ing? When the dancing started, I 
met a lot of classy wrens. Didn't 
need any introductions either. Guess 
they figured a commercial teacher 
doesn’t dare get too familiar for they 
danced with us all. When the New 


Year came in we raised the 
roof with a lot of noise mak- 
ers. A great gang stayed be- 
cause they had arranged to 
hold the trains until after mid- 
night. Must have some influ- 
ence out there, hey? 

{ got to bed sometime or, 
other and came home this 
morning. I’m going to sleep 
fourteen hours a_ night till 
Monday to catch up. : 

Oh yes, I think I landed a 
new job. Found a chap who 
is expanding his department 
and think maybe I put myself 
over for it. Several of the 
fellows had similar luck. If | 
get that job, I will be way 
ahead of the expense of going, 
and even if I don't, maybe I 
learned enough to put my job 
over better for the rest of the 
year. Guess maybe I'd better 
go to summer school this year 
too. There are two or three 
schools out in that territory 
that are first class and I’m go- 
ing to look ‘em over. 

In spite of my crabbin’, you should 
have been there. | suppose the -tuff 
I crab about just fits some other fel- 
low and they can’t please everybody 
all the time. .Why- don’t you come. 
along to summer school with me? 

Going to get some shut-eye now, 
Take a tip, old son, and don’t miss‘ 
the next convention. “It cost> me: 
something to go, but honest, I figure. 
it Was a. paying. investment instead: 
of an expense. ; 

Yours, - : 
SAM. 


‘mention’. that, 
Irving Rk. Garbutt, director of com-. 
mercial education in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is the new president of the Federa-. 
tion. P.O. Selby at State Teachers, 
College, Kirksville, Mo., is the new, 
vice-president; Bruce. E. Gates,, 
president of Gates College, Water~ 
loo, Towa, was made secretary, and, 
Maude Searl of the East Des Moines, 
High School is the new treasurer. 


Trends in Business Education Translated by 
Convention Speakers 


S the teaching of junior business 
receding, advancing or 
drifting? This question was an- 
swered by N. B. Curtis of the West- 
inghouse High School, Pittsburgh. 

His answer was based on a sum- 
mary of the opinions of many leading 
commercial educators which he se- 


cured from the educators themselves 
and from their public reports and 
addresses. 

The junior high school is reported 
to be swinging away from a techni- 
cal or specialized program in which 
many are not offering classes in com- 
mercial arithmetic or formal penman- 
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EARL W. ATKINSON 


“When we know more about the 
who, what, when, where, and why 
of commercial education, then we 
wili be in a strategical position to 
administer the proper training, with 
all the essential elements which the 
word ‘training’ implies.” (See below) 


ship but are limiting instruction in 
these to remedial work and requir- 
ing all to take the general mathe- 
matics course. This policy is enab- 
jing them to more fully utilize the 
exploratory possibilities of the junior 
high school by providing and requir- 
ing exploratory courses in all major 
fields before the student makes a se- 
lection for further specialized 
training. 

It is further reported that business 
is showing a stronger preference for 
the high school graduate and is will- 
ing, in fact prefers, to provide the 
small amount of technical training 
needed by junior workers that drop 
out, provided the high school can give 
these juniors a better general educa- 
tion and more knowledge of the fun- 
damentalsdamentals f business. The 
continuation and evening school 
should take care of the drop-outs. 

One of the new problems facing 
junior business training is the scope 
of the subject. Should it cover more 
than one or two semesters? One of 
the most important phases of such a 
course is its objective in’ training 
students how to get along with peo- 
ple. This involves business etiquette 
and anticipates that the teachers 
themselves are practicing the same 
principles of business etiquette as 
they attempt to teach others. 

It was also suggested that wher- 
ever the teacher is not satisfied with 
the present course of stud’, its meth- 
ods, materials available, or with his 
meager knowledge of the ways it is 
handled in other schools, and because 
he is trying to learn more about it 
and is willing to attempt to help im- 
prove instruction in this important 
cog of this modern wheel of business 


ARTHUR E. BENNETT 


“Inferiority complexes, as a rule, 

arise in the home and are continued, 

like the parallelogram of forces, 

through the school career, unless 

acted upon by internal or external 

forces which cause their disintegra- 
tion and elimination.” 


education, it can be said that junior 
business training is advancing and 
that the teacher deserves credit and 
should merit by aiding in this ad- 
vancement. 


Preparing to Teach 


It is true that there are somewhat 
standardized methods of qualifying 
for teaching positions in business ed- 
ucation in all levels. There are cer- 
tain definite types of commercial 
teaching positions which are numer- 
ous, but no greater qualifications can 
be advanced in any stage of teacher- 
training for business than the per- 
sonal ones, adaptability to changing 
conditions in education and in busi- 
ness, individual activities and social 
attitudes, and the personality of the 
teacher himself. Thus is summarized 
the brief held by Earl W. Atkinson 
for future training of business teach- 
ers. Mr. Atkinson is an instructor 
in business subjects at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Evening High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. Atkinson does not believe, 
however, that there is such a thing as 
a standardized commercial teaching 
position or a standardized commerce 
teacher. There may be standard 
laws and rules but their application 
will always remain flexible. In this 
sense business education is flexible, 
teaching activities are flexible, the 
positions for which teachers train 
their pupils are flexible. It is quite 
possible then that the ability to ad- 
just oneself should be included in the 
training program of future business 
teachers. 
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EVA M. JESSUP 


“Typewriting pupils will form hab- 
its. It is for the teacher of type- 
writing to determine whether the 
habits formed shall be good or bad. 
If he wishes to develop good habits 
he must build them during the first 
day, the first week, the first month.” 
(See page 27) 


Because the eagerness to improve 
one’s educational, social or profes- 
sional status is more or less present 
in every individual the teacher- 
training program should include a 
type of training designed to develop 
professional attitudes and promo- 
tional abilities in the commercial 
teacher from the very start. The 
same idea applies to developing so- 
cial traits and personality. 

There has been too little investiga- 
tion of the relationship between the 
training offered and the success of 
the graduates of commercial teach- 
er-training institutions. “I am sure,” 
said Mr, Atkinson, “that directors of 
teacher-training institutions are well 
qualified to analyze more definitely 
the types of teachers required and the 
specific training for the various com- 
mercial teaching positions. By de- 
voting a little more attention to the 
needs and functions of these various 
positions educational leaders should 
be able to offer an even better type of 
preparation for our beginning com- 
merce teachers and also a better type 
of promotional training for our ex- 
perienced teachers. 

“After extensively analyzing the 
types of commercial teachers needed 
and the types of teaching positions 
open, the directors of business edu- 
cation should be much more capable 
of recommending just how much 
general education, how much social 
education, how much vocational edu- 
cation, how much professional train- 
ing, business and teaching experience 
is necessary. This should be trans- 
lated into terms of years of training 
or of university credits or degrees.” 
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VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL 


“Educators today believe that pu- 

pils learn by doing. The experiences 

of the school room must not be far 

different from those which pupils 

meet after leaving school.” (See 
page 27) 


Office Machines in the 
Business High School 


M ISS RAY ABRAMS, principal 

of the Samuel J. Peters High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
La., answered the question, “Is Of- 
fice Machinery Changing the Scope 
of Commercial Education” by a 
resume of what had been done in the 
organization of an office practice de- 
partment in her school. Her descrip- 
tion of this organization, which cov- 
ers a period from the opening of the 
high school in 1924 to the present 
time, was made all the more illumin- 
ating by a series of charts and data 
tables, even a floor plan of her 
school’s office practice department. 
(This complete paper will be pub- 
lished in a future issue.) 

In summing up the facts she pre- 
sented it is noticed that she has an- 
swered three general questions: Does 
commercial education recognize the 
fact that students must be made 
familiar with office machine equip- 
ment in order for them to perform 
tasks connected with their employ- 
ment? Does the training which the 
high school of commerce is provid- 
ing prepare students to meet their 
first jobs not bewildered by the many 
machines they will see? Does com- 
mercial education recognize the fact 
that skill in the use of office machin- 
ery is necessary for the performance 
of business transactions and so pre- 
pare students to enter the business 
world with a viewpoint of speed and 
accuracy and the specific skills de- 
manded by machine minded business 
men? 


RAY ABRAMS 


“Every subject in the course of 
study of a high school of commerce 
has a vocational aspect, though nat- 
urally, some include subject matter 
which contributes more directly 
than others to the attainment of 
the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion.” (See below) 


The development of an office prac- 


tice department in the Samuel J. 


Peters Boys’ High School of Com- 
merce was explained to illustrate the 
answer to these questions. 

Her answer: We studied New Or- 
leans, its businesses and their equip- 
ment in terms of types, brands and 
frequency of use of all mechanical 
office equipment. We studied em- 
ployment records and promotion 
possibilities. One study of graduates 
and what they were doing revealed 
that out of 64 employees, 49 used 
Burroughs machines; 39 used Multi- 
graph machines; 35 used Mimeo- 
graph; 15 used Dalton; 15 used Dit- 
to, 12 used Sunstrand, and 5 used 
Comptometers. 


What the community uses 


Recommendations made: That 
course 1 in office practice be built up 
around the topics which are shown in 
this survey to have most value in the 
business world. That emphasis be 
placed on that sort of training which 
as shown in this survey leads to prep- 
aration for general office workers. 
That supply of machines be increased 
to include those found in general use 
in the offices surveyed. That studies 
such as this one just completed be 
made at frequent intervals, so that 
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D. B. MARTI 


“Our English has come to be sort 
of a ‘melting pot’ into which is 
poured a constant stream of alien 
words, some adopted in their orig- 
inal form, others Anglicized to suit 
our own notions.” (See page 27) 


the product of the school shall at all 
times fill the needs of the business 
man. 

Another interesting survey made 
by Miss Abrams as late as the past 
summer, 1930, determined the an- 
swers to these questions: How many 
employees handle machines? \Vhat 
machines are being used? Are they 
used by full time or part time clerks? 
Where did these clerks get their 
skill? How great a degree of skill 
is required by beginners? 


Overlapping of duties 


Some of her conclusions: machine 
bookkeeping or posting machines re- 
quire full time clerks, calculating ma- 
chines require part time clerks and 
junior employees in initial positions. 
A minimum degree of skill is ex- 
pected of the part time clerk, but a 
high degree of efficiency is required 
of the full time machine operator. 
Promotion is gained in the business 
world by a demonstration of a job 
well done. The initial job requires 
machine manipulation, therefore skill 
is required and essential for a means 
unto an end. 

The increased use of office machin- 
ery must affect commercial education 
to this extent—speed, accuracy, and 
specific skills on certain machines 
are necessary in business offices, 
therefore commercial education will 
undertake to give machine training 
along definite lines. a 

The initial job, “general ottice 
clerk” requires a general knowledge 
of many machines, therefore high 
schools of commerce will equip its 
office practice departments with these 
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EPNEST A. ZELLIOT 


“Student practice teaching is one of 
the many important essentials in 
successful commercial teacher train- 
ing; its particular function is to 
aid in correlating practical skill and 
academic, commercial, professional 
and technical knowledge.” (See 
below). 


machines and develop skill in the 
use of them. 

The job that calls for the use of 
one machine exclusively is in some 
cases an initial job. Asa rule it isa 
blind alley job, therefore students 
must receive all-around machine 
training in order that they do not get 
into a groove as soon as they are 
employed. 


Practice Teaching As It 
Should Be 


N effective educational program 

can be determined only by care- 
ful consideration of three vital ele- 
ments, according to Ernest A. Zelliot, 
professor of education, University of 
Denver. These elements and how 
they hold sway in an effective pro- 
gram for student practice teaching 
are described by Mr. Zelliot in the 
following fashion: 

First, the kind of people to be 
trained must acquire certain prerequi- 
sites before the practice teaching 
period is reached. They must 
have a good general education, 
a general understanding of economic 
factors and relationships in the field 
of commerce much beyond that usu- 
ally provided in specific business skill 
training. They must have profes- 
sional training in general education 
to include basic principles and social 
theories of education, modern edu- 
cational psychology, vocational guid- 
ance, and present day trends and 
Practices in education. 

_Other prerequisites include profes- 
sional training in commercial educa- 
tion embracing fundamental princi- 


GOLDINA M. FISHER 


“Whether you are manager or 
teacher, familiarize yourself with 
the condition of business in your 
locality, and in general learn the 
demands of the times; then satisfy 
the distributor and consumer of 
your product.” (See below) 


ples, the determining of objectives, 
curriculum construction, vocational 
significance and other factors under- 
lying a sound program of vocational 
training. A technical training in at 
least one group of related business 
subjects and familiarity with others 
is also necessary. Business experi- 
ence and contacts which will aid in 
keeping them abreast of current 
business practices are among the pre- 
requisites. A teaching technique 
which can be developed by general 
and specific methods courses, obser- 
vation and practice is necessary. 
Mr. Zelliot then outlined the other 
factors—objectives of the training to 


be given, and the conditions under 


which the training is to be conducted. 

In Mr. Zelliot’s address special at- 
tention was paid to the type of school 
best suited to practice teaching, who 
should have control, what type of 
training teacher should be selected, 
when students should be assigned to 
practice teaching, the number and 
types of subjects in which practice 
teaching is conducted, the credit re- 
quirements in practice teaching, and 
what supervision is necessary. 

He considered such topics as 
“should practice teachers meet to- 
gether in control groups?” “does 
practice teaching in the public schools 
interfere with normal class work?” 
—properly handled he believes there 
is no reason why it should—“should 


ORTON E. BEACH 


“The teacher who helps the student 
find himself in the business world 
is doing for that pupil far more 
than the teacher who simply teaches 
him stenography, bookkeeping or 
typewriting.” (See page 45) 


methods courses be a prerequisite for 
practicing?” “should observation of 
teaching precede practice teaching?” 


Shorthand Beyond the 


Classroom 


HAT lies beyond the learning 

of the hooks and curves of 
shorthand was the subject of an ad- 
dress at the convention by Miss Gol- 
dina M. Fisher of the Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Miss Fisher urged that in short- 
hand and typewriting, where skill de- 
velopment is essential, the success of 
the writers outside the classroom de- 
pends on the correctness and thor- 
oughness of training, and that in this 
training the teachers should repro- 
duce as far as possible actual busi- 
ness conditions. ‘‘Teach in the man- 
ner in which the work will be fol- 
lowed later,” she said. 

A summary of her detailed re- 
marks on this subject can be found 
in: “As correct training has bridged 
the gap between theory and dicta- 
tion, so we must bridge the gap be- 
tween the business school and the 
business office with some training be- 
yond technical knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting. A course in 
office training helps a student to or- 
ganize his work on a sound basis. It 
gives him background, a broader and 
clearer understanding of the business 
structure as a whole and the vision 
to see opportunities for growth and 
for greater service. It makes him 
more adaptable. 

“The schools that are carrving on 
an organized course in secretarial 
training are forging ahead. Their 
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POINTS 


the progressive Typewriting Teacher 
should bear in mind — 


That the Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 
Instruction makes possible the following 
outstanding accomplishments: 


ECONOMY A reduction in time of 33 1/3%. 


SKILL An increased manipulative skill of from 30 to 
40%. 


BUSINESS A sound, fundamental training in practical busi- 
ness application of skill, through daily use of 
DOCUMENTS actual business forms correlated with the text- 


book. 


Individual Diagnostic Error Charts. 


Class Progress Charts. 


A national organization of specialists who co- 
operate closely with all school users 


For complete data on the Miller Dictaphone System 
of Typewriting, fill in and return the coupon below. 


Educational Division, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 


206 Braybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. Educational Division 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


| 206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting System. 


| 
Please send me full information regarding the | 
| 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourNaL or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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students, moreover, are earning 
higher salaries, putting themselves in 
line for promotion, and the increased 

wer for service is having its ef- 
fect on the prestige of the school, 
not only among the business houses 
but with its clientele. 

“The students must be made to 
realize that whatever is acquired in 
the classroom is only the merest be- 
ginning of a real education, and the 
young man or woman who aspires to 
be successful must always continue 
to study the business problems that 
directly and indirectly affect the busi- 
ness in which he or she is engaged. 
We must emphasize in our training 
that the most important part of a 
stenographer’s education will come 
after the work begins in the business 
world, and that progress and ad- 
vancement will depend upon the 
willingness to continue studying.” 


General Rules for Steno- 
type Lessons 


Hk underlying principles in 
teaching a stenotype lesson, how 
to hold the interest of the class, in 
short, “presenting’ the lesson in 
Stenotypy” was a topic discussed by 
Vernal H. Carmichael, assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. A 
significant observation made by Mr. 
Carmichael was expressed as “With 
nothing to do but drill, drill, drill, 
the classroom may become a seat of 
monotony. It is an accepted princi- 
ple of psychology that where there 
is no interest there is no learning.” 
Mr. Carmichael tried to convey to 
his audience in the Stenotype meet- 
ing that in learning this form of 
shorthand the philosophy of learning 
by doing must be given the full op- 
portunity to be put to use in the class- 
room. It is the teacher’s job to make 
use of this philosophy in the dicta- 
tion, the reading of notes and the 
transcribing. 


Variety—the spice of the lesson 


Some outstanding suggestions: the 
students should learn the keys di- 
rectly by feel and not indirectly by 
means of the chart; reading should 
begin the first day and continue 
throughout the course; students 
should have some skill in typewriting 
hefore entering the stenotypy class in 
order that transcription may start 
trom the first day; the successful 
teacher is one who can give his drills 
m such a variety of ways that his 
students hardly realize that they are 
drilling; the Stenotype “Study 
return; making correct strokes and 


Guides” are of great value in outside 
study work; review plays an impor- 
tant role in building skill on the steno- 
type; not more than one-third of the 
class period is needed to take care of 
the introduction of new principles or 
assignments. 


Cardinal] Principles 
of Shorthand 


HE subject of an address by 
Minnie DeMotte Frick, profes- 
sor of secretarial training, Oregon 
State College, “Power to the Nth 
Degree,” although vague as a title 
was packed full of meaning as Miss 
Frick unfolded her pages on the sub- 
ject of power in teaching Gregg 
shorthand — power to present the 
lessons in such manner that pupils 
can absorb the basic principles on 
which speed will later be developed. 
Some of the topics Miss Frick 
chose for her discussion were: Rules 
—their use and abuse; the name of 
a letter versus the sound; a chart 
comparing the letter and sound alpha- 
bets ; the tools of shorthand and their 
uses; the first five steps in construc- 
ive shorthand building, namely—the 
one sound unit response, the two- 
sound unit response, phonetic pat- 
tern response drill, the three-sound 
unit response, building the radiant, 
developing the three-sound unit re- 
sponse, and the word. 


Forming Good Habits 
in Typewriting 


for Over- 

coming Beginners’ Difficul- 
ties in Typewriting” resolves itself, 
according to Miss Eva M. Jessup, 
assistant supervisor of commercial 
education, Los Angeles Board of 
Education, into four actions on the 
part of the teacher in developing 
good habits in the pupil. The four 
things necessary: explain “the one 
best way” of performing each opera- 
tion; demonstrate this operation; 
give oral directions which will make 
it easy for the pupil to make the de- 
sired response; provide — sufficient 
practice for the pupil to master the 
operation. In other words, the teach- 
er must tell him how, show him how, 
and direct him how to perform each 
operation. 

The teacher of typewriting, how- 
ever, must do more than merely teach 
correct habits—he must guard against 
the formation of wrong habits as he 
would against the plague. The place 
to watch for bad habits Miss Jessup 
listed as: position of body, arms and 
fingers ;keepingeyeson copy ; carriage 


writing accurately ; writing rhythmic- 
ally ; progressing from the individual 
letter stage through the various levels 
of writing. 

As a summary Miss Jessup con- 
cludes: “If in spite of his effort to 
develop correct technique difficulties 
arise the wise teacher will not ig- 
nor them but will endeavor to correct 
them. If the difficulty is one of body 
position the teacher will make sure 
that the desk and chair are adjusted 
to the individual pupil. .When a 
pupil has difficulty with arms, hands 
or fingers, the teacher will work with 
him individually and show him how 
to correct the difficulty. Throughout 
the lesson the teacher will guard 
against fatigue. 


Watch the difficulties 


“In an effort to write by ‘feeling’ 
the movement instead of depending 
on his eyes, the teacher should care- 
fully teach the movements required 
for striking each key, and should in- 
struct the pupils how to initiate 
the letter-making movements. The 
teacher will so place his copy and give 
his directions that the pupil will have 
no opportunity to look at his hands 
or his writing until he has mastered 
the keyboard. 

“If in spite of an effort to develop 
correct technique pupils make errors, 
the teacher will help them to analyze 
the errors and will assign corrective 


drills. 


“An even stroking rate can be de- 
veloped by the use of the phonograph, 
by dictating at a rate slower than the 
pupil’s best rate, and by constant 
repetition. 

“A teacher should not allow pupils 
to ‘spell out’ every word, but should 
endeavor to build ‘word patterns’ 
from the very beginning of the work. 
He should provide practice which 
will insure the automatization of the 
words most commonly used.” 


Teaching English 


66 HE student's knowledge of 

gramimar when he enters an 
English class in high school or busi- 
ness college should not be over-esti- 
mated,” is the advice of D. B. Marti, 
instructor in English at the Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, when discussing “English as 
a Problem and a Project” at the con- 
vention. 

The problem in English when it is 
taught in the schools of secondary 
level and above is, as Mr. Marti de- 
scribes it, a “mending” ‘ob, for it has 
suffered the blows of environment 
outside the classroom since the stu- 
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(Continued from page 20) 
er. Executive ability in a man would 
be the ability to conceive of programs 
of procedure and attack—really a 
form of constructive imaginations, 
whereas in a woman, executive abil- 
ity is the ability to carry out the ideas 
in detail which have been originated 
by a higher executive. 

It can perhaps be assumed then, 
that when business speaks of execu- 
tive ability in a man, business really 
means intelligence, constructive abil- 
ity, the ability to do original thinking. 
Intelligence is rated first in the list of 
qualifications. The 4 percent demand 
for executive ability in a man would 
be the detail type of executive ability. 
Executives have the opinion that 
women do better at detail work. It 
is known that women are more and 
more absorbing the detail positions 
formerly held by men. For this rea- 
son then, we have a low percentage 
demand for men with executive 
ability. 

Another explanation of the seem- 
ing discrepancy in the demand for 
greater executive ability is that all 
executive and managerial positions 


were not included in this analysis. 
Since’ men, as executives, still seem 
to be in greater demand than women, 
and since executive ads were omitted 
in this research, it is natural that the 
demand for executive ability should 
be low. 

Character training is one of the 
“Seven Cardinal Objectives” of edu- 
cation. If commercial educators are 
to effectively meet this objective, they 
must consider the probable field of 
business into which the student will 
enter, and instill in him those ideals 
and habits of thought which are 
most often required in that field. For 
instance, the general business course 
would train the student in broad 
concepts, whereas the secretarial 
course would train for the execution 
of the detail work involved in the 
broad concepts. 

The special or unusual require- 
ments are not so unusual as one 
would believe. Factors such as relig- 
ion, parentage and nationality enter 
into the want ad to a considerable 
extent: 30 percent in the case of 
women employees, and 31 percent in 
the case of men employees. 


A Teachers’ Examination in 


Accounting. and Law 


A New York City Board of Examiners’ paper on 

scholarship. For candidates seeking license as first 

assistant in high schools. Carries a salary schedule of 
$4,308 to $5,688 


ET UP all the ledger accounts 
effected and show them prop- 
erly balanced. 
Prepare the final trial balance. 


Question 1. 


The cost books of Factory A., the prod- 
uct of which is charged to the main office 
of the X. Y. Z. Co. at factory cost, show 
the following facts January 1, 8: 

Cash (imprest fund) $500 ; raw ma- 
materials $17,688.51; wages unpaid and 
distributed $2,348.67; goods in process, at 
prime cost, $62,258.61 plus $11,352.75 for 
general factory expenses and $9,007.50 for 
= charges; finished goods $45,- 

20. 


The invoices for purchases of raw ma- 
terials for the year amounted to $78,- 
375.65; wages paid $135,041.27; manage- 
ment charges $53,695; factory’ expenses 
$36, 967. 08. The cash receipts for one 
year’s rent of loft were $1,200 and for 11 
months’ sale of power $330, the 12th month 
being unpaid. 

The raw materials consumed during the 
period amounted to $64,188.33; manage- 
ment charges distributed $55,761.90; fac- 
tory expenses distributed to costs amount- 


ed to $43,033.23. There was also a cost 
of machinery replacements of $107.50. 

The finished product output for the year 
amounted to $324,583.43, including all 
costs, and the transfers to the main office 
were $338,297.90. 

At the close of the period, December 31, 
1928, there remained unpaid and _ undis- 
tributed to goods in process the regular 
factory payroll for 3 days amounting to 
$2,857.93 and also 1,500 hours of oper- 
atives’ overtime at an average rate of 45 
cents per hour, payable on the basis of 
2% hours overtime as the equivalent of 
3% hours regular time. 


Answer either Question 2 or Ques- 
tion 3 


Question 2. 


The Board of Directors of the At- 
las Co. removed the manager of 
the company on April 30, 1928, on 
the general suspicion that his books 
misrepresented the true financial con- 
dition of the business. (A) Prepare 
a statement showing the nature and 
the probable extent of the misrepre- 


sentations. (B) Prepare an approxi- 
mate statement of Profit and Loss 
for the four months ended April 30, 
1928. (C) Prepare a Balance Sheet 
as of April 30, 1928. 

The following trial balance was 
taken from the books on April 30, 
1928: 


Capital Stock .......... $75,000 
Inventory— 

January 1, 1928....... 128,600 
15,450 
Accounts Receivable .... 24,600 
Accounts Payable ....... 39,000 
loans Payable .....<.. 10,000 
40,700 
Salaries, Salesmen ...... 2,200 
1,650 
Salaries, Office 1,100 
Insurance— 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1928 999 
Stationery and Printing. . 105 
Reserve for De- 

preciation of Fixtures. 2,710 
Surplus, January 1, 1928 48,294 

$226,004 $226,004 


An analysis of the Purchases and 
Sales Accounts revealed the follow- 
ing: Purchases, year 1926, $123, 
000; Sales, year 1926, $153, 170; In- 
ventory, January 1, 1926, $100,000; 
Purchases, year 1927, $121,000; 
Sales, year 1927, $154,722; Inven- 
tory, January 1, 1927, $102,000 


Question 3. 


The books of the Duncan Company, 
with an authorized capital stock issue of 
$25,000 outstanding, are kept by single 
entry. 

Annually it inventories all of its assets 
and liabilities and from such inventory pre- 
pares a financial statement. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, this inventory is as follows: 


Accounts Receivable ............. 29,521 
10 Shares Stock in Competing 

Plant and Equipment............ 64,938 
Merchandise Inventory ........... 21,737 
Overdraft—Bank B 5,003 
ACCOUNTS PAVADIC 19.747 
Mortgage Payable ............... 25,00 
Notes Payable. 20,000 


From a comparison of the financial state-. 


ments at the beginning and end of year 
you find that the above item of plant and 
equipment is stated in an amount less by 
$11,460 than it was at the beginning of 
the year, plus additions during the year. 
The financial statement for the begin- 
ning of the year showed a surplus 


$35,703 


From your analysis of the disbursements 


_and unpaid accounts payable at beginning 


and end of year, you find a total of pur- 
chases amounting to $661,910, and ex- 
penses for salaries, wages, supplies, re- 
pairs, etc., amounting to $120,115. 

The purchases, however, included $450 
paid out for John Smith, an employee, for 
which he had not reimbursed the company, 
and the total expense of $120,115 included 
* in the hands of a buyer as a — 
un 
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The inventory of merchandise at the be- 
ginning of the year was $18,125 and of pre- 
paid expense was $2,653. 

There was cancelled on the customers’ 
ledger during the year $3,206 of uncol- 
lectible accounts. 

There was paid for interest and dis- 
count on notes payable $1,061, and for 
interest on mortgage $1,500. 

A 10° dividend was declared but not 
paid. 

From the foregoing prepare: 

(a) A balance sheet as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1928. 

(b) A statement showing how the 
net sales figure was obtained. 

(c) \ profit and loss statement 
exhibiting net sales, cost of sales, and 
gross and net profit for the year. 
Answer either Question 4+ or Ques- 


tion 5 
Question 4. 


Give detailed and specific instruc- 
tions for auditing the following cash 
disbursements appearing in ‘the 
books of a company. (In answering 


this question, assume that all the 
data necessary for a complete audit 
are available.) State specifically the 
papers or documents you would call 
for in support of the following cash 
disburserent. 


1. The Rapid Typewriter Co.— 
Typewriter purchases in ex- 
change for an old one .... $ = 30.00 
2. Alex. Greene— 
Real Estate for plant site... 7,500.00 
. Automatic Sprinkler Co.— 
Instalment paid on sprinkler 
4. John Mace— 
Balance of purchase of raw 
material of $7,500 on which 
a prepayment of $1,500 has 
5. Safety Trust Co.— 
Bonds of a par value of 


2,970.00 


erected by the company’s 
7. Thomas Jones, Salesman— 
Traveling expenses for the 


8. Knox State Bank— 
Note payable discounted .... 987.50 


A Lesson in Diphthongs 


Question 5. 

The office of a firm of traders, doing 
business in Dallas, Texas, was destroyed by 
a cyclone. The books of account, which 
had been fully posted, were badly damaged. 
The following ledger accounts were found 
to be legible: 

Purchases, net, $69,000; Sales Discounts, 
$640; Purchase Discounts Gained, $3,450; 
Sales, $54,000; Notes Receivable, $35,0UU. 
Inquiry at the bank disclosed a balance 
on deposit, $129,000. Notes Receivable 
amounting to $45,000 had been discounted 
at the bank. An audit of the checks paid 
by the bank showed that $99,000 had been 
paid creditors (including $60,000 notes 
payable). A balance sheet prepared at the 
last closing of the books was produced, 
containing the following items: Cash, $60,- 
000; accounts receivable, $126,000; loans 
receivable, $24,000; real estate, $90,000; 
notes receivable, $78,000 ; Capital, $318,900 ; 
notes payable, $60,000. 

(a) Set up the Cash accouiiit and 
the other missing accounts in good 
form. 

(b) Prepare the trial balance. As- 
sume the date of June 30, 1928. 

Questions 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 will 


appear next month, 


How a shorthand teacher presents to her class the theory of 
writing the Gregg outlines 


E live in an age of speciali- 
zation and we must be ex- 
perts in our chosen field. Success- 
ful teaching of shorthand is judged 
by the stenographer’s accuracy and 
speed in the transcription, as well as 


By Margaret E.. Fay 


Teacher of Shorthand, Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Mo. 


by his speed in note taking. A teacher 
must not be content with merely 
training a rapid writer, The student 
will become a rapid and accurate 
stenographer if the teachet- pattern 
he copies is hole-proof. The teacher 
must possess the very qualities he is 
striving to develop in his students— 
he must be vital and alive; he must 
inject his personality into his work; 
his voice, so constantly heard in dic- 
tation, must be pleasing and well- 
modulated; he must be a rapid and 
an accurate writer of shorthand; he 
must be a worker. 

It has been my observation in 
teaching shorthand that if the ma- 
terial is presented in a haphazard 
fashion—if one does not know where 
or how he is going or what he will do 
when he gets there—he will not be 
successful in his work. In the final 
analysis the achievement of this suc- 
cess for which we all strive is a 
very simple matter. It consists merely 
in presenting every day a definite 
working plan and doing it in an en- 
thusiastic manner. This lesson plan 
must be worked out so as to be at 
once comprehensive and to reach a 


set goal. The second stepping-stone 
to success is to present this lesson 
plan in a manner to create a “sound- 
minded” and “picture-minded”’ im- 
pression on the student. If this two- 
fold goal is achieved in the daily 
presentation, the student rarely fails 
to do his work and to become a rapid 
and enthusiastic shorthand writer. 


Attending to details 


The materials and mechanics em- 
ployed by the stenographer are vital 
factors in the forming of efficient 
and business-like habits. The speed 
of the stenographer is appreciably 
augmented by correct posture; 
smooth-flowing pen or well-sharp- 
ened pencils; writing with the arm 
movement, smooth note-book; dating 
note-books ; writing between the lines 
as well as on the lines; turning the 
pages correctly; checking notes after 
reading; correcting errors marked 
daily by the instructor in the drill 
note book and on the transcript. 

The first twenty minutes of the 


day’s work may be given over to the 


recitation of the prepared material. 
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This consists of a penmanship drill 
of ovals and numbers for a warming 
up exercise immediately followed by 
timed dictation and timed reading 
back. well-balanced dictation 


“diet” consists of lists of words, brief 


forms, phrases, and sentences or let- 
ters and articles based on the theory 
presented in the previous lesson and 
thoroughly drilled by the student. 

If the instructor sits at his desk 
dictating in a vague and listless man- 
ner, he will receive half-hearted, in- 
accurate responses. His desk chair 
must remain unused during the the- 
ory presentation in which every pen- 
manship drill, every list of words and 
phrases, and every sentence should be 
written on the board for the students’ 
reference. 

The speed of the dictation should 
increase with each rereading and the 
lists of words should be dictated up 
and down the column and again and 
again with increased speed. Speed 
up all the dictation from the very 
start for the student likes to and will 
write fast, but do not forget that 


every word you dictate must be read 


back with accuracy and speed. 

This may be followed by at least 
fifteen minutes of new dictation and 
reading from supplementary short- 
hand plates. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on reading and the 
formation of the mental picture of 
the shorthand outlines. 

The remainder of the period is 
given over to the presentation of the 
new theory which becomes the ma- 
terial for the following day’s recita- 
tion. The student should never drill 
on new material until he has been 
presented with a clear mental con- 
cept of the shorthand outline. The 
following suggestion of a_ theory 
presentation is based on the introduc- 
tion of the diphthongs u, ow, oi, and i. 


The lesson 


In reply to the ever-ready answer 
that there are four diphthongs, each 
of which is a union of two vowels 
uttered in rapid succession, emphasis 
is placed upon the fact that the two 
vowels composing the diphthongs are 
written in the order in which they are 
sounded, The instructor should not 
fail to write all the charts on the 
board and sound the outline. My 
method for presenting the sounds 
and their shorthand characters is 
here illustrated. 


“ 


The long “u’”’ sound is a combina- 
tion of the long “e” and the double 


0’ (00), written in their sounded 
order,as: = ° + 7 = & 


This diphthong is the symbol of 
the brief form “Use.”” The 00 hook 


must be written above the circle “‘e” 


6 


This prevents the character from 
becoming as %7? in fast writing. 


The feel of this new character is 
acquired through a penmanship drill 


and through the building-up exercises 
involved in the shorthand outlines 
for the following words: uses, hew, 
few, fuse, fume. view, jewel, cure, 
cute, mule, muse. 

Similarly, “ow” is a combination 
of “a” and “oo” 


brief form for “how” or ‘‘out.”” Pen- 


manship hints: Write the oo hook 
above the circle “e,” as O so 


that the character will not degener- 


ate. into Sy and keep the cir- 


“cle large enough not to Confuse it 


“with “u.”- Penmanship drill: 


‘A building-up exercise involves the 
writing of the shorthand outlines for 
cow, gout, now, mouth, row, rout, 


plow, plows, bough, vows, thou, 
shower. 
Che diphthong “oi” is a merger of 


the brief form for “point” or 
“appoint.” Penmanship hint: Write 
the circle “e” above the ‘‘o” hook 


J so that the character will not 


become fi when written fast, 


The penmanship drill is 


A building-up exercise brings in 
the words: oil, Hoyle, soil, toil, 
Doyle, annoy, noise, choice, join, 
boy, voice. 
The long “i” sound is made up 


66 


of the short “a” and long “e 


brief form for “why.” The broken 
circle “a” is written as a time saving 
device so that it is not necessary to 
form two circles. The broken cir- 
cle “a” follows all the rules govern- 
ing the writing of circle “a.” Pen- 
manship drill : 


'- The building-up exercises include 
(Continued on page 46) 


Promotions in Office Work 


NE of the largest nationally 
known life insurance companies 
recently announced some promotions 
that had occurred in its New York 


home office. The list includes 52 - 


women workers and 22 men whose 
advancement from one grade of work 
to another carries with it a salary 
increase of from one dollar to five 
dollars a week. Salaries for the po- 
sitions mentioned range from twelve 
dollars a week to sixty-five. While 
the personnel department of this or- 
ganization classifies the workers by 
grades—grade 1, grade 2, grade 3 
and the like—each position carries 
with it a special delegated name. 
These names, of course, do not re- 


veal the exact nature of the work per- - 


formed and are peculiar to the organ- 
ization. 

This list holds for the business 
teacher in the secondary school level 
a possible source of information for 
use in class discussion, placement 
work. or research. 


Promotions 
Messengers to tracing clerk, to typist, to 


second cancellation clerk, to addressograph 
operator, to junior audit clerk. : 
Addressograph operator to personal mail 
clerk. 
Typists to comptometer clerk, to assist- 
ant distribution and mailing list clerk, to 
Dictaphone operator, to field requisition 
schedule clerk, to bookkeeper, to publica- 
tion index clerk, to stenographer. _ 
Outside collection clerk to premium re- 
port examiner. 
Coding clerk to senior coding clerk. 
Data clerk to bookkeeper, to data refer- 
ence clerk, to regular business clerk. 
’Mail clerk to junior clerk, to data clerk, 
to regular business clerk. “ 
Mathematical clerk. to team captain, to 
assistant section head. ; 
Application file clerk to sorting clerk. 
Captain to section head. 
Team head to classification team head. 
Stenographer to instalment election ste- 
nographer, to claim record clerk, to special 
stenographer, to mortgage checking clerk. 
.Punching machine operator to tabulating 
machine operator, to summary clerk. 
Tabulating machine operator to team 
head. 
Coypist to regular business clerk. 
Second clerk to team head. ; 
Junior general clerk to junior tabulating 
machine clerk. 
Junior card clerk to card clerk. E 
Junior research clerk to mathematical 


clerk. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Two-Sided Bookkeeping Class 


Successful bookkeeping teaching depends on a proper 
balance of laboratory and technical material 


By Rolla C. Trumbo 


Instructor in Bookkeeping, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE TEACHER of ad- 

vanced bookkeeping in a 
modern cosmopolitan high 
school is faced with a twofold 
task. He faces the problem of 
presenting the subject in a man- 
ner which imparts to his class, 
character building, correct men- 
tal attitudes, interest in life ac- 
tivities, cooperation in commu- 
nity life, business ethics, stabil- 


ity of purpose, and the inspiration 


and desire to accomplish a_voca- 
tional objective. The second prob- 
lem is how to give the pupil the nec- 
essary technical education that causes 
him to adopt the vocation as a life 
work and become sufficiently skilled 
to fill efficiently his place with the 
army of office workers in the busi- 
ness field of activities. 

In striving to accomplish these 
goals the teacher can not rely upon 
the old custom of a strictly labora- 
tory method of teaching, but he must 
combine class recitation with individ- 


laboratory experimentation. 


The class recitation should not be 
of the lecture type used in univer- 
sities but rather a class discussion 
skillfully guided by the instructor so 
as to utilize the experiences and in- 
terests of each member of the class. 
There are indeed few members of a 
class in advanced bookkeeping who 
are not able to sight experiences or 
contribute facts that are of interest 
and of general information relative 
to any definite subject problem. 

A large field can be opened to the 
pupil by the teacher’s supplementing 
information from the kindred sub- 
jects of commerce and_ transporta- 
tion, business administration, voca- 
tional civics and current magazine ar- 
ticles from technical publications. 
Pupil reports, as well as teacher con- 
tributions from these sources, should 
correlate and stabilize bookkeeping 
information with true values reflected 
by the everyday life of the commu- 
nity. 

The laboratory work should be a 
series of concrete problems illustrat- 
ing the technical facts relative to the 
subject matter. These separate prob- 
lems should then be correlated by a 
complete set of transactions embody- 


The author believes that ad- 
vanced bookkeeping must be co- 
ordinated with the social sciences 
to develop the pupils’ general 
information as well as to impart 
vocational technicalities. 


ing the problems of a complete unit 
of business operations. The coor- 
dination of separate units should be 
definitely pointed out and thorough- 
ly understood. 

Since this is primarily a discus- 
sion of advanced class work, we shall 
take the liberty of ignoring some of 
the technical details in which the pu- 
pil should be thoroughly grounded 
from his earlier experiences in the 
course. In passing let us merely 
mention some of those most impor- 
tant factors, such as arithmetical cal- 
culations, handwriting, making of 
figures, correcting of errors, arrange- 
ment and classifying of materials, as 
well as accuracy and neatness. 

The ideal time basis for an ad- 
vanced class in bookkeeping is the 
time allotment of a science class. 
That is, three single-period class reci- 
tations per week and two double- 
period laboratory periods per week. 
The credit allowed should be iden- 
tical with that of physics, chemistry, 
or any of the other so-called aca- 
demic laboratory subjects. 

One of the important factors of 
all classroom instruction is the test- 
ing of results. The new-type of 
tests is ideal for testing technical 
facts, but this type of testing should 
be supplemented by thorough exam- 
inations of the essay type. The es- 
say type of test provides for the 
measurement of individual expres- 
sion and ability to solve problems. 

The grading of results strictly 
from the laboratory books presented 
hy the students is one of the prin- 
cipal fallacies practiced by bookkeep- 
ing teachers. The work handed in 
by the students is simply a means to 
an end. This work may easily ex- 
press the copied efforts of a fellow 
student and not the finished product 


of the giver. Laboratory work 
should never be used as an ab- 
lute proof of the pupil’s tech- 
nical and creative abilities. 

In summing up let us again 
call attention to the two main 
objects of a bookkeeping 
course. No teacher of today 
can afford to neglect the general 
informational phase of the sub- 
ject and over develop the tech- 
nical side. Neither can he afford to 
neglect the technical phase and over 
develop the general informational! 
side. Bookkeeping as a subject must 
be coordinated with the social sciences 
to develop the pupils’ general infor- 
mation as well as to impart vocation- 
al technicalities. 

We must present the subject of 
good will to an advanced class: 

“If any pupil in the class should 
be told, .upon arriving home this 
evening, to go and purchase a loat 
of bread he would instinctively go to 
a specific store to obtain it. .This 
would happen because the household 
groceries are always purchased at 
this grocery. The reasons for pur- 
chasing all things at one place ob- 
tain because certain impressions have 
accumulated from the past. 

“You purchase here because you 
like the proprietor ; he is friendly, ac- 
commodating and pleasant; and sells 
goods that you know from past ex- 
perience are of excellent quality. The 
store is also located conveniently near 
your home and is a member of a na- 
tionally known mercantile association 
noted for its business methods and 
fair dealing. Thus trade marks may 
be a source of securing patronage. 

“Tf you go to purchase goods and 
there are two qualities from which 
to choose, you will probably choose 
the one nationally known by its trade 
mark. How many of us will not 
unconsciously choose the tire when 
it’s “Time to Retire,” or the soap 
that lets the “Gold Dust Twins” do 
the work, or use the cleanser that 
“Hasn't Scratched Yet,” when we 
decide on a purchase. All kinds of 
advertising helps to create good will. 
Otherwise, advertising would be only 
a temporary measure. 
“Good will must be reflected in 
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the profits of a business, else we 
would not be willing to pay money 
for it. Suppose you wished to pur- 
chase a business which showed an 
inventory of merchandise of $5,000. 
In order to obtain the business you 
must pay $7,500. The difference be- 
tween the actual inventory and the 
purchase price is good will. In other 
words you are willing to pay $2,500 
for the opportunity of using the pres- 


ent owner’s business prestige. You 
belteve that this prestige will suf- 
ficiently increase your profits to war- 
rant the higher expenditure. 

“Good will is the summing up of 
all of these factors and has been de- 
fined as “The value of accumulated 
favorable impressions produced upon 
patrons of the community.” A fu- 
ture probability must exist or there 
is no good will. Upon the strength 


More “Why” — Less 


Teachers Association 
By Ernest L. Bogart 


of this future probability, and how 
long it will carry over, depends the 
valuation of good will. The value of 
good will is arrived at by agreement 
of the seller and purchaser of a busj- 
ness. It may be carried on the books 
indefinitely as an asset or charged off 
periodically to profit and loss.” 
The foregoing information  fur- 
nishes the class with enough material 
to fill in a well-rounded recitation, 


“How” In 
Secondary Business Courses 


Adapted from an address ‘‘Education for Business’’ given before 
the Illinois State High School Commercial 


Head of the Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


RITICISM of education is 


common enough; few people 
confess themselves so little schooled 
that they cannot take a fling at the 
schoolmaster. But self-examination 
by a group of teachers in conference 
is more serious and honest than that 
of the professional critics, and it pro- 
duces real reform. Such analysis is 
particularly desirable for the teacher 
of business subjects, because of the 
comparative newness of the field. 
In order to make room for these 
courses it has been necessary to el- 
bow some other older ones off the 
curriculum, and in this process some 
harsh things have been said about 
the older disciplines, especially the 
classics. The defenders of the an- 
cient order have accepted the chal- 
lenge and have hurled counter charges 
at the iconoclasts who would substi- 
tute vocational for liberal training 
and who emphasize the pay envelope 
to the exclusion of culture. 
Although the echoes of this con- 
troversy have pretty well died down 
it is worth while to remind ourselves 
that the so-called liberal education 
was originally organized as a profes- 
sional and technical training for 
teachers, ministers, and lawyers. 
Gradually, as new fields of knowledge 
were opened up, such as the biologi- 


cal sciences, the earth bigger dreariness of much necessary 


sciences, and _ the 
physical sciences, 


preliminary work would disap- 


these newcomers were pear if the worker could visualize the 


recognized, though 


rather grudgingly, as Whole business organization or if the 
contributing to a student could think of himself in re- 


rounded 
The latest group to 


education. ation to the whole when he begins to 


claim recognition and work, and not merely as a holder of a 
to insist upon a seat job who earns so many dollars a week. 


at the education table, 

is made up of the business subjects. 
But to their pretensions stout objec- 
tion has been made, and they have 
been stigmatized as practical, as 
bread-and-butter studies, and as non- 
cultural. To reach a decision on this 
question we must go back to funda- 
mentals. 

What is the purpose of education? 
The older idea seemed to be that the 
function of education was sufficiently 
discharged by putting students in pos- 
session of the chief literary, phi- 
losophical, and_ possibly _ scientific 
knowledge which the human race had 
achieved up to that time. Today we 
are beginning to realize that prepara- 
tion for life and life’s activities must 
rest upon a different basis. <A 
knowledge of the past alone will not 
fit us for the future. 

Not merely are changes occurring 


in the world of literature and art, of 
theology and morals, and of science, 
but most of all the industrial and 
commercial world is being trans- 
formed. Society has become dy- 
namic, and change is regarded as a 
normal and an anticipated condition 
of progress, so that we look forward 
with certainty to still further change. 

One has only to point to the com- 
plete transformation of methods of 
transportation and communication, 
to the growth of our cities, to the 
mechanization of industry, to the vast 
production of consumable commodi- 
ties, and to the shifting and varying 
methods of distribution and finance, 
to realize that today we are caught in 
a perfect maelstrom of change. And 
in no sphere is the variation more 
rapid than in the world of business. 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The student of business, if he is to become a master, must be thoroughly 
familiar with the principles on which business operates 


This prelude is intended to pave 
the way for an answer to my own 
question. Education, it seems to me, 
must prepare the student to take his 
place in the world in which he lives, 
to adjust himself as efficiently and 
painlessly as possible to his environ- 
ment, and, if possible, add a little to 
the wealth, or happiness, or goodness 
of the world. But since we are liv- 
ing in a world of change, discovery, 
adventure, and pioneering, it is evi- 
dent that the old scholastic ideal does 
not fit the student properly for life, 
but instead it completely unfits him. 
But what can we substitute for it? 

In the first place, it should be ob- 
served that the movement which has 
been going on in American education 
for nearly a century, of pushing sub- 
ject matter from the higher to the 
lower grades, has provided the sec- 
ondary school curriculums with a 
large amount of commercial and re- 
lated courses in the social sciences. 


There has been improvement 


In the choice of courses to be taught 
there are forces pulling in two op- 
posite directions. One emphasizes 
the practical, bread-and-butter 
courses, and the other the broader, 
general courses, perhaps even claim- 


ing for them the attribute of culture. 
There is something to be said for 
each. Such an art is stenography 
or typewriting or bookkeeping. 

In this downward movement of 
studies there has been no dilution of 
the content. On the other hand, the 
content has frequently been enlarged 
and the discipline of the subject 
strengthened. While this has prob- 
ably not been as true of the social 
and commercial courses as it has of 
the natural and physical sciences, 
there has on the whole been a steady 
improvement in both the quantity and 
the quality of the social science and 
commercial material in the high 
school. 

In the second place, it may be 
noted that many of these courses 
were incorporated in the high school 
curriculum in response to a demand 
for practical vocational training, 
while others simply drifted down 
from the college and were appropri- 
ated without much examination. So 
far as I know, the value of these and 
other courses to train the student to 
meet the shifting demands of a dy- 
namic, changing world has not been 
tested. 

The old educational ideals and 
processes still hold sway, and the 
students leave school better ac- 


quainted with the history, language, 
and literature of the past than they 
are with the problems of the complex 
industrial society in which they must 
soon take an active part. Their 
training has on the whole been lim- 
ited to the acquisition of facts that 
are found in books, of information 
that has accumulated from the past, 
and of practices and methods that are 
sanctioned by time. Although I hold 
a brief for the historical approach 
to economic problems, as a teacher 
of economic history, I nevertheless 
insist that such an approach is useful 
only if it enables the student to ap- 
preciate the genetic development of 
human institutions and to realize the 
nature and direction of the changes 
that are taking place. 

Above all, the student—and also 
the teacher—must be open-minded, 
receptive to new ideas, ever ready to 
adventure into new realms of thought 
and endeavor, and to pioneer as 
resolutely and determinedly as the 
early settlers on this continent. 


Human encyclopedias not wanted 


For the student pioneer of this 
new dynamic age the first requisite 
is the ability to think clearly and in- 
dependently, to doubt honestly, and 
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to seek the truth zealously. How 
many of our frequently mushy social 
science studies foster such an atti- 
tude or give such training? The 
mere accumulation of knowledge in 
this age of encyclopedias and handy 
reference books should not be an 
educational aim today, but the ability 
to handle and interpret facts is an 
aim of a high order. Instruction 
should therefore be limited to those 
courses which will train the student 
in processes of thinking. 

But since the mind does not work 
in a vacuum it must be provided with 
food for thought, and this raw mate- 
rial should be taken from life rather 
than from fiction. Mental processes 
do not best function apart from life 
processes, and the training of the in- 
tellect cannot be carried on distinct 
from experience and daily activities. 


Prepare him for bigger things 


There is much to be said for a 
training which makes the student 
proficient in some art or skill which 
he carries with him into business. 
The high school student has a right 
to expect an education that will en- 
able him with as little friction and 
loss of time as possible to become 
self-supporting. 

It is true that such courses prepare 
only for routine positions, such as 
the lower clerical jobs. but frequently 


such skills will enable the possessor ° 


to do the routine. work so well that 
the way to higher positions will be 
opened up. It is probable that he 
will not succeed at all unless he can 
do well the routine work to which he 
is first assigned. The rewards for 
this he obtains immediately after 
graduation, and so he is inclined to 
rate the value of vocational training 
very high, while the fruits of his 
broader training and his general edu- 
cation, combined with such  trust- 
worthy and careful craftsmanship as 
he may develop, he reaps as the years 
on. 

The object of education is not 
merely to fit a student for a routine 
position, but to shorten the period 
of apprenticeship. Moreover, the 
acquisition of this skill cannot well 
be obtained under the apprenticeship 
system itself for this does not lend it- 
self readily to instruction which in- 
volves an expense to the employer or 
takes time from immediately remune- 
rative work. Such training is prop- 
erly left to the schools. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that vocational education is subject 
to distinct limitations. In the first 
place, there are some things that can 
be acquired better on the job than 


in school, and these the school should 
not’ attempt to do. The distrust by 
trade unions of trade schools, and of 
commercial training by busi- 
ness men, reflects this attitude. These 
critics believe that the determination 
of what shall be taught in the school 
and what shall be left to actual ap- 
prenticeship on the job is made by 
ascertaining where the desired 
knowledge or skill can best be ac- 
quired. 

It seems a waste of time to try 
to teach the details of business ac- 
tivities, which vary with different in- 
dustries ; these must be left to prac- 
tical experience. On the other hand, 
it is only in school that the student 
will learn the general principles, and 
these must be emphasized in all 
courses. The question “why” must 
always be answered in school; the 
question “how” may be left to prac- 
tical activity. Thus a course in book- 
keeping or filing should be based on 
the general principles with sufficient 
practical exercises drawn from 
actual business to show the applica- 
tion; but separate courses for indi- 
vidual businesses, as for a small gro- 
cery store, a bank, an insurance firm, 
ete., cannot and should not be given. 

If the principles are mastered, 
actual procedure may be left to prac- 
tical experience. It is not the func- 
tion of the school to teach mere of- 
fice devices or tricks of the trade. 


Practice at the expense of theory 


On this point let me quote from 
Thomas Jones, one of the earliest 
American writers on accountancy, or 
bookkeeping as it was in 1859 when 
he wrote: “This is an age which 
seems to be growing in reverence 
for the practical school. Of this 
there can be no ground for complaint ; 
it is always well to keep the practical 
in view; but, unfortunately, there is 
becoming prevalent a most absurd 
notion that precisely as the practical 
is advanced the theoretical must be 
disparaged and kicked overboard. A 
few simple truths seem to be over- 
looked, viz., that the explanation of 
any plan is theory, practice is its 
application; that a comprehensive 
theory can only come from a full 


and comprehensive knowledge of the _ 


whole field of practice—and that all 
teaching is, in the true sense of the 
word, explaining the theory, and ab- 
solutely nothing else.” 

General education should contain 
material that will be useful for later 
work in business. Since modern in- 
dustry is so largely technological in 
character, or rests on scientific re- 
search and application of scientific 
principles, a knowledge of chemistry 


or physics or both is desirable. Since 
also increasing use is being made oj 
methods of recording, measuring, 
and computing business transactions, 
and of analysing them, a knowledge 
of mathematics is essential. If this 
can be suplemented by courses in ac- 
counting and statistics, the student 
will be still better prepared along this 
line. 

But business activities are highly 
interdependent, and adequate train- 
ing in one field necessitates a knowl- 
edge of other related fields. The 
four years in high school, however, 
are too short to give specialized 
knowledge in any one line and in ad- 
dition anything more than superficial 
information in other lines. To give 
only specialized or vocational train- 
ing will make a boy or girl one-sided 
and without grasp of the relation of 
iis specialty to the rest of the busi- 
ness organization. 

A minor consideration in some 
subjects is the lack of a teachable 
text-book in the field; even when 
several useful texts exist the great- 
est care should be used in the selec- 
tion of the one best adapted to the 
needs of the situation. To avoid 
these various pitfalls it seems bes 
therefore to provide the student with 
a broad genera! training, in the belief 
that this is the best preparation for 
a business career in which the stu- 
dent expects to advance. Equipped 
with a training in principles, such a 
student will not find it difficult to 
fearn the details of his work from 
practical experience. 

These courses must not merely be 
broad ; they must also have disciplin- 
ary value. Since the newer educa- 
tion for students intending to enter 
business is to supplant the older 
courses of study, it behooves us to 
see that this affords mental training 
at least as good as that furnished by 
the old. To accomplish this, such 
courses should give training in pre- 
cise observation and analysis, an un- 
derstanding of materials and _ pro- 
cesses of business, and opportunities 
to develop sound judgment. 


Disciplinary studies 


The student may also be given a 
view of the major kinds of business. 
so that he may later choose his ow! 
work with some intelligence; and a 
knowledge of where and how to ob- 
tain information, though these infor- 
mational courses seem to me to stand 
on a lower level than the others 
which require hard thinking. 

I know it is old-fashioned to men- 
tion discipline and hard work, but | 
do not believe any substitute has ever 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ILMINGTON, DELA- 

WARE, is a city of 106,597 
people. Into the business organiza- 
tions of this city Goldey College 
ends most of its graduates. What 
lo the business men of Wilmington 
want in commercial workers who are 
in many cases the products of this 
school’s instruction ? 

To answer this question a faculty 
committee of the college surveyed 
ifty prominent and diversified firms 
in the city who employ office workers 
and business representatives. The 
results of this survey were tabulated, 
and while the survey is not an ex- 
haustive one the college believes it to 
have definite value as index to com- 
mercial occupations and training for 
them. 

The college also wishes to share 
this information with other schools 
who will be interested in the sum- 
mary of positions, the variety of these 
positions, qualifications asked for by 
emplovers and salaries paid. Schools 
situated in cities of similar popula- 
tion and industrial type can use this 
summary in determining curriculum 
otganization and type of instruction. 


Higher salaries to men 


The summaries of positions, num- 
ber employed and average weekly 
lary are given in table form. 
(Tables I to VIII. ) For all groups 
of workers in business positions in 
fifty business houses the total was 

80 persons and an average salary 
of $35.64. Men held 709 positions 
amd drew an average salary of 
43.66 per week. Women held 471 
positions and received an average 
salary of $23.57 per week. 

The general information from this 
survey comes from employers in the 
orm of annual rate of turnover 
among young commercial employees, 
the reasons for discharge from em- 
ployment, reasons for promotion, 
traning desired, and the personal 
qualifications asked of an employee 


by business. Business was most em- 
phatic in its request that personal 
qualifications be stressed in the com- 
mercial courses. These qualifica- 
tions it listed in order of importance 
as: honesty, sense of responsibility, 
accuracy, initiative, health, punctu- 
ality, industry, attention to details, 
tact, neatness, explicit obedience, 
manner of address. 

The rate of turnover, those who 
changed jobs or were discharged an- 
nually, was declared to be as low as 
5 percent in the majority of cases. 
One concern reported an 80 percent 
turnover. Others reported from 6 to 
10 percent, from 11 to 15 percent, 
from 16 to 20 percent, and others 25 
and 30 percent. 

The reasons for this turnover, or 
replacement, were given as “inexpe- 
rience and_ inefficiency”; “lack of 
personal interest’; “salary increase 
elsewhere”; “dishonesty.” In some 
cases marriage was called the usual 
cause, while others reported that no 
change had occurred in years. 

Most business concerns considered 
the chances for promotion of their 
employees as “good,” while a slight- 
ly less number claimed “excellent” 
opportunities. Only a few concerns 
reported the chances for promotion 

s “poor.” 

Salesmanship, except in financial 
houses, was reported to be taking on 
an ever-increasing amount of impor- 
tance as a qualification. 

The pre-employment, or scholastic 
training, of the commercial workers 
represented by this survey is shown 
by figures in table below. 

The explanations of training re- 


Present status of those employed 


Male Female Percent 
School Grad- 
96 59 24 


38 
Business College 
Graduates ........ 560s 101 25 
College and Univer- 
sity Graduates.... 31 1 5 
No Special Training 44 9 8 


35 


A Business School Surveys 
Community Occupations 


Goldey College in Wilmington, Delaware, secures salary sched- 
ules, equipment and training data from 50 business houses 
employing business-trained people 


quirements for employment are 
given: high school graduation was 
preferred by almost every concern, 
a bare 2 percent reporting that such 
education was immaterial. Eleven 
percent required it. 

None required college graduation, 
although more than half preferred it. 
Graduation from a business school 
seemed to bare the same weight of 
preference as the high school status. 

In suggesting the subjects in which 
young business people should have 
the most adequate preparation, the 
following are listed in order of the 
importance which these business con- 
cerns gave to them: 

English 

Spelling 

Commercial Mathematics 

Business Correspondence 

Office Practice 

Penmanship 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Salesmanship 

Business Organization 

Public Speaking 


A much more overwhelming de-. 
mand seemed to exist for training in 
the first three of these subjects than 
in the last three. Salesmanship, al- 
though declared to be a most desir- 
able qualification in the ability of an 
employee, was rated low i in the train- 
ing scale. 


Machine operators 


The mechanical equipment in use 
by these fifty business concerns 
throws itself into the spotlight as de- 
serving of studied consideration in 
the training of young business peo- 
ple. While a similarity is at once 
evident in the function of many ma- 
chines the variety of machine equip- 
ment is at once obvious. 

In the case of machines this survey 
is designed to show not only the 
number of machines in use but the 
number of operators who were espe- 
cially employed in machine work. The 
status of machines is shown in the 
following list: 

(Continued on page 37) 
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== Teachers Agencies -=:- 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 
Placing the right teacher in the 

right position. 
WRITE US 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DisTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


OnE REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


| High schools, colleges and normal 
| schools are calling on us for first- 

class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 

registration blank. Our service is 

backed by an experience of thirty 
| years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions—Teachers 


Need a man around 26, col- 
lege graduate, C. P. A. certifi- 
cate, for a nice position—fine 
location, etc. 

Other vacancies for the right 
teachers. 


Write for our free literature. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 
1170 Broadway New York 


What Others Want 


to Know 
(Continued from page 17) 


Upon completion of one year of training 
I felt that these claims were justified, py 
due to the fact that Mr. Belding died y 
about this time and I was transferred 
the Julia Richman High School, the equip. 
ment was removed from Textile High 
School and I did not find it possible i in my 
new position to pursue this type of training 

No attempt was made either by the dic. 
tating machine company or others to in. 
vestigate what I was doing, nor was ther 
any idea of making public the experience | 
had with the equipment. Had Mr. Belding 
lived I do not know what his intentions 
would have been in regard my experienc: 

On the other hand, an experiment wa 
conducted [ understand at the Haaren Hie 
School iii New York at the same time, | 
am informed that this experiment CON: 
sisted of one class receiving ora! dictatic 
direct from the instructor and with an op. 
posing class receiving dictation direct sia 
the transcribing machines. The experi. 
ment was used as a thesis by the teacher 
in charge of that work and was printed in 
the New York University Bulletin of Oc. 
tober, 1929. 

Bringing the situation up to date I m. 
derstand that the Brooklyn Girls’ Higt 
School is using this method very succes: 
fully with their newly formed post-gradu. 
ate groups, and that they too are finding 
that the claims made for the direct dicta 
tion typewriting are fully justified in the 
results they are giving. 

I will appreciate your correcting. this 
mistaken idea that appear to exist in te. 
gard to the work I carried on for a period 
of one year with this method by publicatior 
of this letter, for I do not wish to be rep- 
resented as having failed in the teaching 
of a typewriting system that I was su: 
cessful in using with my students at tha 
time. 

GENEVIEVE A. Hayes, 
42 Hawthorne Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The June and August, 1930, issue: 
of THE JOURNAL or BusINess 
CATION contain letters on this same 
subject. An article on typewriting by 
the direct dictation method, published 
in the September 1930 issue, woul 
seem to relieve ali your fears regatt- 
ing the failure of this method. In 
any event we cannot find any tract 
of vour name being used in this cot- 
nection, either favorably or unfavor- 
ablvy—Editors. 


* * * 


Unfair Advertising? 
Gentlemen : 

In the November, 1930 issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS Epucation you 
invite an expression of opinion with reier- 
ence to the problems of the private busines 
college. 

These private schools must make mat! 
changes before they will be fully recog: 
nized by our leading’ state colleges and 
universities. J. Evan Armstrong's article 
indicates several of them but in my opitio! 
he has overlooked one of their errors ant 
that is in securing students through the 
medium of advertising. 

Many of these ads read: “Fully Accret- 
ited by National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools.” This statement has 

(Continued on page 39) 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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ant Special operators Total number : Special operators Total number 

Office Machines employed used in 50 offices Office Machines employed used in 50 offices 
Burroughs Adding Machines 4 91 Remington Cash Registers t 1 1 
7) Burroughs Com’! Posting Mach. 7 12 Underwood Typewriters 43 101 
ee Burroughs Bank Posting Mach. ‘f 14 Remington Typewriters 8 60 
ott-Fisher Bkkp. Mach. 8 8 Royal Typewriters 40 66 
a ‘hie Nt Underwood Bkkp. Mach. Z 2 L. C. Smith Typewriters 1 47 
& died a Remington Bkkp. Billing Mach. iA 10 Noiseless Typewriters 30 57 
sterred Moon-Hopkins Bkkp. Mach. 3 Dictaphones 9 
eat Burroughs Calculators Ediphones 23 fons 
tometers ses 2 
ible in mfg Compton’ 2 Todd Check P 3 23 
roe Calculators 6 3 ode ec rotectors 
training Adding Machines 3 11 Addressographs 3 20 
y the dic. Sundstrand Adding Machines 1 a Belknap Addressing Machines 2 2 
i aphs e otecto 
perience MM Yuttigraphs 2 8 Allen Wales Adding Machine 3 
National Cash Registers 10 74 (one 
Mitton; uses 6 rchimedes Calculators 
Xperience 
ment wa: 
a: Suggestions from employers that and lack of responsibility among as character builders, which will ben- 
_ cot ME certain types of training be given many em, loyees. Prefer married = both the students and the em- 
ictatioy sed in g terms. men. ployers. 
were expressed in genera 
be eh They * viven here merely as such, “Cash Registers are a bane to our Most young commercial workers 
ae but still sia be of some value: existence. Girl from your school lack not so much the business train- 
teach “Training should be broadened to and similar = as ing the hs t 
printed in x 1 understandi £ of- bad as grammar school graduates. comes trom Hving 1n a home that 
h (verbatim copy ) has had educational possibilities. 
os ce, and not confined to the “If you can impress upon young Wider interests are necessary.” 
‘ls’ Higt specialties such as bookkeeping and people that, as important as their “Advanced students of your Com- 
~ succes: Mm stenography. ; studies are, hard work, clean living, mercial Department should have dem- 
ig “Need for more accuracy in tran- and a little application of the Golden onstrations of the latest bookkeep- 
he rm scribing notes.” Rule is necessary to achieve much ing machines as well as all other ma- 
-d “We find a lack of concentration success, you will do a great service chines for office use.” 
ting this 
ist in Te. 
period 
ublicae Office and Business Workers in 50 
Tep- . 
teachin Business Houses 
Was Sut- 
s at that 
a A Summary of their Occupations 
H: 
YY and Salaries 
), ros Table 1. General Clerical Table 3. Accounting Workers 
ss Epv 
is same 
iting by | No. Avera No. Avera No. Average No. _—e | 
ublished Em- Weekly Salary | Em- Weekly Salary 
would Positions ployed Salary Range ployed Salary Range Positions ployed Salary Range ployed Salary Range 
‘regard Messengers 2 $12.31 $ 4. -$i8. 0 Bookkeepers .. 24 $35.90 $20. - 80. 16 $26.50 $15. -$40. 
ccountants 
od. In 10.58 8. - 15. $18. General 45.77 20. 10. 
tract 41.67 35. - 55. 2% 21.52 $15. -$26.50 Auditors 43.18 33. 55. 1 2. 
his File Clerk... 2 15.25  12.50- 18. 12.21.94 16. - 28. Pay Masters. 3 45. 35. - 50. 
nfavor- Comb’d Sales- Cashiers .. ... 38.80 35. - 46. 6 29.17 15. - 35 
man-Stenog.. 1 25. 1 19. Pay Roll Clks. 4 26.38 22.50- 35. 6 23.58 17.50- 29. 
Comb’d Sales- Misc. Clericat 
3 52.17 42.50- 62. (one firm) .. 11 28. 
Clerical... 94 34.07 12, - 48. AB. 37.50 
Supervisors 
(one firm)... 10 69. 2 58. 
Average....154 $30.57 140 $22.28 
of THE 
ae Table 4. Sales Workers 
th reter- 
busines 
Table 2. Secretarial Workers 
artic No. A N vera: i  @$65. 
ork Positions ployed Salary Range ployed Salary Range Salesmen ...136 52.39 34. -100. 
Stenographers. 11 $81.18 $25. -$40. 114 $24.51 $16. -$30. Advertising 
the Typists (only). 1 32.50 20 19.93 15. - 32.50 Managers ... 100. 
Filing Clerks.. 2 13. % «24.52 15. - 28. Floor Walkers 4 40.62 37.50- 50. 
Accred- taries .... 1 60. 15 38.46 20.50- 45. Sales Manag’rs 14 67.82 51. -192. 
4 edited Office Mars... 16 65.69 50. -100. 2 25. Sal ~.., 10 94.20 81. -125. 
Average.... 41 $48.79 175 ‘$24.78 Average....221 $52.99 8 $16.50 
(Tables 5, 6, 7, 8 on page 45) 
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Dr. Edward M. Hull, author of “Educational Standards”, 
a handbook in private business school education, con- 
tributed significant ideas on business education associa- 
tions at the N. C. T. F. convention in Des Moines. 
Dr. Hull is president of Banks College, Philadelphia. 


N. C. T. F. Highlights 


(Continued from page 27) 


dent first learned elementary ‘“‘gram- 
mar.” ‘When the student has come 
to the time when the serious textual 
study of English must be undertaken 
he is handicapped by having so much 
to un-learn. All the opposing forces, 
such as the spoken word of the street, 
the Malaprops of our popular radio 
and newspaper humorists, the hacked 
phrases of billboard advertisements, 
all must now be counteracted. 

“Our own experience in the Lin- 
coln School of Commerce has been 
that when the average high school 
graduate registers with us, he is woe- 
fully deficient in grammar, as well as 
in certain other fundamental subjects. 
Our school no longer accepts high 
school credits in English but requires 
an entrance examination in that sub- 
ject. The same situation is recog- 
nized by the University of Nebraska 
which in common with other similar 
institutions has been compelled to or- 
ganize an English zero class, requir- 
ing a thorough review in grammar 
without giving college credit. 

Mr. Marti suggests several consid- 
erations and methods for obtaining 
English objectives in the school of 
secondary level and above: The 
teacher must be thoroughly familiar 
with the subject. Many are not, and 


English calls for intensive research 
on the part of the teacher. 

The student should first be given a 
vision of what an accomplishment 
correct English is—as great an ac- 
complishment as that attained by 
artistry in music or any other ave- 
nue of expression. All materials 
should be gauged to the requirements 
of the average student. This review 
of grammar may be called by some 
other name to overcome the general 
dislike it suffers in the minds of 
many students. 

The importance of rules can be 
demonstrated by illustrating that 
more short cuts to good English are 
offered by rules than by the end- 
less amount of study necessary to 
learn by imitation or copying. An oc- 
casional argument in the class serves 
to promote interest. The best way to 
correct English is to have the stu- 
dent on a constant lookout for ex- 
amples of bad English. There must 
be a concept of a sentence as a whole 
rather than the approach to grammar 
by the parts of speech. 

“It is hoped that the authorities in 
high schools and the proprietors of 
private commercial schools will give 
a greater proportion of time and at- 
tention to English grammar. Its 


importance as related to either social 
or business conversation, to public 
speaking, to advertising, salesman- 
ship and business letter writing cap- 
not be emphasized too strongly. To 
the teaching of English should be as- 
signed only those persons who have 
specialized in the subject. who feel 
enthusiasm for it, and who have the 
type of personality that can project 
that knowledge and enthusiasm to the 
student.” 


Business-Getting in 
Private Schools 


HY can’t private lusiness 

schools keep their advertising 
standards on a level with any first 
rate university or business concern? 
one naturally asks after hearing 
Bruce F. Gates of Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, tell business school 
proprietors at the convention his 
ideas on the antiquated, spectacular 
and over-zealous advertising done by 
many private schools that teach busi- 
ness. Aspersions are cast on_ the 
whole business college profession by 
those schools who persist in using 
high-pressure methods to secure 
students, Mr. Gates said. 

He has no use for those bus- 
ness schoolmen who solicit attend- 
ance as the second rate clothing store 
advertises a “closing out sale” every 
six months. He decries the claims 
made that anyone can become an ex- 
pert by attending the business school 
which so advertises. He believes 
that too much boasting is done about 
the successful business men and 
women who have attended certain 
particular schools who later adver- 
tise that because of the school this 
success came about. He calls atter- 
tion to the schools who are successes 
without the paid solicitors used by 
their competitors. The matter 0! 
quality is much more to be preferred 
in private school students than a 
quantity which has to be carried on 
the books. 


“Good Will” advertising 


In place of the old-fashioned sen- 
sational advertising Mr. Gates would 
have the conservative, dignified and 
intelligent good will copy now pre 
pared by many successful and really 
outstanding schools. In place 
promises of big jobs after graduatiol 
Mr. Gates would have a school devote 
much more thought to a carefully 
worked out placement or employment: 
department whose good reputation ! 
broadcast because it really accom 


(Continued on page 45) 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
ar tame State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“IT am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your — 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
aed Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


_“I enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on Fa energy and 
ability to keep going. our Journal is 
worth while.’—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
shed Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glendale, O. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


What Others Want to 
Know 
(Continued from page 36) 


been interpreted by young people to mean 
that credits will be accepted at any institu- 
tion, and such is not the case. Often 
former students of business colleges enroll 
at this institution (State Teachers College, 
Valley City, N. D.) and most of them will 
expect credit for work completed at the 
business college because the work was 
“fully accredited.” 

Do these schools want to mislead the 
young people? 

As yet the larger number of leading state 
colleges and universities have not given 
credit for work completed at private busi- 
ness colleges. This may be wrong, but so 
long as such conditions exist such adver- 
tising is misleading and should be remedied. 

Carlos C. Crayford, director 
Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, 
Valley City, N. D. 


Perhaps the N. A. A. C, S. has 


something to say.—Editors. 
* * * 


Assembly Programs 


Gentlemen : 

The Rockford Senior High School has 
an enrolment of about 2500 students. 
Weekly assemblies are held and partly to 
stimulate interest in our work in market- 
ing and selling the sales classes have been 
asked to give a performance at one of the 
coming assemblies. I should like to pre- 
sent something dramatic, something that 
will take hold of the imagination of the 
young people in our school and teach them 
somewhat of the significance of this sub- 
ject. Have you anything in your files that 
might help me in this matter? Your co- 
operation will be very much appreciated. 

G. Henry Richert, 
411 South Third Street, 
Rockford, 

Books on this subject: Assembly 
Programs, by M. C. Wagner, New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930; 
Assemblies for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, by Galvin and Walker, 
New York. City, The Professional 
and Technical Press, 1929. Commer- 
cial Clubs—Organization Programs 
and Plays, by A. A. Bowle, New 
York City, The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Motion picture programs 
are available and in many cases films 
can be obtained without cost from the 
Educational Film Service, National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University Extension Division, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind.— 
Editors. 

* 
Office Appliances Text 


Gentlemen : 

Can you refer us to a textbook on office 
appliances, kinds of machines, cost, meth- 
ods of teaching, length of time, etc.? 

Barry SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Boston University’s College of 
Business Administration has just is- 
sued Vocational Monographs 1, 2 and 

(Continued on page 42) 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNaL or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


ACCOUNTANCY 
the X in your 9 


teaching career £ 


X stands for the unknown «bjects in 
your educational background. Without 
a thorough knowledge of Accounting— 
the language of business — your 
teaching equipment is lacking the very 
foundation of business training. 


You can now complete your business 
education and prepare yourself for the 
more lucrative positions in commercial 
education under an entirely new plan 
developed by the American Institute of 
Business Administration. 


This new plan enables you to acquire a 
complete knowledge of Accounting 
during your spare time with personal 
coaching by a local C. P. A. 

The course is of university grade, and 
comes to you in printed lecture form, 
as and when you progress in your study. 
It is designed to meet the C. P. A. re- 
quirements of any State. 


You should have our bulletin explaining 
this modern training plan. Use the 
coupon to get your copy. No obliga- 
tion. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1775 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, Bulletin 57G 
explaining your course and plan of instruction. 


yRO 


Au exoenses SDM Osea AND LAND 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazin 

travel values. We specialize in economica 
Eurepean Tours for the intellectual elite. 
Cunard Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet 22 


EUROPE 


CLARK’S NORTH CAPE CRUISE, June 
29, S. S. Calgaric, $550 up—July 4, to 
Spain, Italy, Norway, Paris, London, by 
S. S. Laurentic, 19,000 tons, reg., $650 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Bldg. New York 
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News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Contests End 

New York, N. Y.—The annual type- 
writing contests which have been conducted 
in various educational centers of the United 
States and Canada for the past twenty-five 
years by J. N. Kimball, whose purpose was 
to inspire an incentive to speed in type- 
writing through competition, have been 
brought to a close by the announcement of 
Mr. Kimball's retirement from this work. 

It is Mr. Kimball's opinion that these 
contests participated in by  typewriting 
students and professional typists from all 
sections of the country have accomplished 
their purpose and that in so doing they 
have raised the standard of typewriting re- 
sults almost one hundred percent. There 
is no longer any logical reason for their 
continuance, Mr. Kimball believes. It is 
also observed that in the past few years 
the rates in speed as shown by the records 
made at these contests have varied very 
little, which would seem to indicate that a 
maximum speed and record could be antici- 
pated. The present record of 135 words 
per minute for the hour—under the five- 
stroke-word basis—is now held by George 
L. Hossfield, who with Albert Tangora 
has alternated in attaining a record each 
year for the past three or four years. 


New Royal Test Idea 
For Typewriting 

New York, N. Y.—Student tests in 
typewriting provided to typewriting- de- 
partments throughout the country by the 
Royal Typewriter Company have changed 
their style beginning with the January 
issue. The test matter now combines 
shorthand notes with typewritten material 
for transcription and _ practice. 

The Roval Typewriter Company, in mak- 


ing this change believes that typewriting © 


proficiency will be greatly stimulated in the 
tests if the material to be copied resembles 
exactly the material used in actual busi- 
ness conditions. Stenographers 
must copy from shorthand notes in 
business; typing is done mostly 
from typewritten rather than print- 
ed matter, the company states, so 
why not follow this same style in 
testing, they ask? An added incen- 
tive, it believes, is the perfectly 
typewritten material offered to the 
pupil by the typewritten test sheet. 
While pupils are testing themselves 
in speed and accuracy they are also 
following an example of perfect 
typewriting as it actually appears 
on the typewritten page. 

The shorthand test materia! used 
in the January issue is composed 
of the Gregg outlines. 

* 
Teaching Business Machines 
At New York University 

New York, N. Y.—Peter A. 
Agnew, head of the commercial 
department of the Orange high 
school, Orange, N. J., is now a 
member of the faculty of the 
School of Education at New York 
University. Mr. Agnew is_ in 
charge of business machine instruc- 
tion in the department of commer- 
cial education. 

x 
Business Teacher-Training 
At Universities 

New York, N. Y.—The majori- 

ty of universities where no separate 


department of business teacher-training now 
exists are offering this training jointly in 
the school of education and the school of 
commerce, according to a recent report 
from Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, of New York 
University, who has been studying this 
situation. 

No training for business teachers is of- 
fered at two of the universities Dr. Tonne 
investigated; one school reports no pros- 
pects for such training; two schools pro- 
pose to increase business teacher-training 
but will not set up a new department for 
this purpose; three schools are not pre- 
pared to state their plans; five schools plan 
a new department devoted exclusively to 
training teachers for business teaching, and 
nine schools would like to see such a de- 
partment established but have no prospects 
for it within the next year or two. 

Dr. Tonne says: “Considering the prob- 
ability that the present depression period 
probably has some effect upon the program 
of expansion, the fact that five schools plan 
for new departments shows very deep in- 
terest in business teacher-training. This, 
added to the desire of nine schools for a 
separate department, is quite encouraging. 
At the beginning of the present year at 
least three outstanding universities have 
set up business teacher-training depart- 
ments under the guidance of a professor of 
business education.” 


* * * 


Teach Varityper 


New York, N. Y.—The College of the 
City of New York has introduced the Vari- 
typer as a machine to be used in its office 
appliance course. It is offered for instruc- 
tion because of its electrically controlled 
mechanism and for the innovation it pro- 
vides in type style among typewriting 
machines. 


While preparing to practice law, Mlle. Odette Peret, 
daughter of Mr. Raoule Peret, French Minister of 
Justice, served as her father’s secretary. Mlle. Peret 
uses shorthand in her work. 
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Typewriting Technique 
With L. C. Smith 

Syracuse, N. Y.—School representatives 
of the L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriter 
Company have been introducing to type- 
writing teachers the new “technique check 
sheets” and “student difficulties” charts 
now issued by the educational department 
of that organization. 

Cushion key tops are also being offered 
by the L. C. Smitht and Corona Company 
as a complement to the new secretarial 
models of this typewriter. 

Christmas In Florida 


New York, N. Y.—Seth B. Carkin, 
president of the Packard Commercial 
School journeyed to Miami and back with 
his family during the recent holidays, 

* * 
Gregg’s New Director 

New York, N. Y.—The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company has announced the appoint: 
ment of Harry Collins Spillman as director 
of a new educational service it will render 
to schools. Mr. Spillman has for many 
years been lecturer, author, educator in 
business and business education circles, 
He was associated until recently with the 
Remington Rand Business Service. His 
services in this capacity are now available 
to schools through the Gregg organization, 


Philadelphia Round Tables 


PILADELPHIA, Pa.—The commercial edu- 
cation department of the city’s schools has 
instigated a series of round table confer- 
ences at which teachers of the various 
business subjects gather to discuss teaching 
methods and curriculum. The last confer- 
ence on December 5 was attended by 170 
teachers. Office appliance exhibitors were 
on hand to demonstrate their machines be- 
fore the office practice group. Other tables 

were given over to discussion of 
junior business training, retail sell- 
ing, elementary typewriting, ele- 
mentary shorthand, shorthand tran- 
scription, elementary bookkeeping, 
advanced bookkeeping, commercial 
geography, penmanship. 

The Philadelphia © Commerce 
Teachers Association, which pro- 
vides the medium for these con- 
ferences, has now increased its 
enrolment to more than three hun- 
dred teachers. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the senior high school com- 
mercial teachers have joined it. 


Yale To Analyze 
Boston Business 

New Haven, Conn. — What 
makes a business successful and 
keeps its owner out of the bank- 
ruptcy courts? The Yale Law 
.School and the Yale Institute ot 
Human Relations and the United 
States Department of Commerce 
will attempt to answer this ques- 
tion using the businesses and i 
dividuals of Boston as guinea pigs 
for the experiment. 

Recently Yale and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce made a study 
of business failures in New Jersey 
and found that in many cases the 
owner of a business went broke not 
because business was bad, but fre- 
quently because of poor bookkeep- 
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ing and in many cases because of bad 
health. The Boston study will go into the 
problem more extensively and try to dis- 
cover what keeps business going. This 
study will be made under the joint direction 
of Professor William O. Douglas of the 
Yale Law School and Dr. W. C. Plummer 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
study of “controls” in business will be made 
under the direct supervision of Professor 
Douglas 
* * * 

A Business Basis For Progress 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—‘Can Prosperity 
Be Managed?” is the title of a recent 
article in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Walter 5. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and former student at the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. In this article 
Mr. Gifford reflects on present and past 
economic conditions in this country ard 
makes special reference to the value of 
scientific business studies in conducting 
American business. 

Considerable credit and importance is 
attached by Mr. Gifford’s statements to 
the teaching of business in schools as evi- 
denced by the following: “The study and 
analysis of living economics has grown 
rapidly. There are numerous organizations 
which sell such services on a commercial 
basis, aud most large businesses and banks 
—and many small ones—have statisticians 
and economists working on the published 
data and their own. There are also such 
institutions as the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and the graduate schools 
of business administration, such as that at 
Harvard, which are conducting funda- 
mental studies in business research . . 
Only recently has the use of statistics de- 
veloped sufficiently to provide a picture of 
enough of the elements of the running 
stream of economic activity to stir men’s 
imaginations to the possibility of leveling 
the periodic cycles of boom and depression. 
“There is far less now of the business 
philosophy of our boyhood which held that 
when hard times came the excess workers 
were dismissed without more ado. You 
less frequently hear the phrase ‘business is 
business’ as an excuse for being hard- 
boiled. Business is still business, but it is 
also a good deal more than that. It is the 
chief agency in this country for giving all 
our people a safe, continuous and ever- 


social system and a guarantee that our so- 
ciety will continue to develop rationally as 
changing conditions demand. <A_ family 
that owns its own home takes a pride in it, 
maintains it better, gets more pleasure out 
of it, and has a more wholesome, healthful, 
and happy atmosphere in which to bring up 
children. The home owner has a construc- 
tive aim in life. He works harder out- 
side his home; he spends his leisure more 
profitably, and he and his family live a 
finer life and enjoy more of the comforts 
and cultivating influences of our modern 
civilization. A husband and wife who 


own their own home are more apt to save. 
They have an interest in the advancement 


improving economic basis on which to base 
their social and cultural progress.” 


Increased Enrolment 
During Depression 

Wasuincton, D. C—Adam_ Leroy 
Jones, director of admissions, Columbia 
University, reports his observations on stu- 
dent enrolment during periods of business 
depression as follows: “It might be ex- 
pected that business depression would have 
much the same effect on college attendance 
that it has on industry; that fewer families 
would find it possible to send their children 
to college. But, as a matter of fact, periods 
of business depression have not in the past 
been accompanied by decreasing enrol- 
ments. This year (1930) is no exception. 

The annual statistics of college and uni- 
versity registration prepared by Dean 
Walters of Swathmore College have just 
appeared in School and Society. These 
statistics show many interesting and sur- 
prising facts. They show first of all an in- 
crease in full-time college and university 
enrolment over last year amounting to 3.5 
percent, considerably the largest increase 
for several years—last year it was only 
1.5 percent. 

Radio Aid To Education 

New York, N. Y.—That new and vol- 
uble member of the family circle, the radio 
loud speaker, has now been formally in- 
dorsed as a candidate for membership in 
school teaching staffs. After tests over a 
period of two years Miss Margaret Harri- 
son, special investigator in radio education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has prepared a report certifying it as an 
effective assistant. 

* * 

Paris Exposition 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Dean Wallace 
Brett Donham of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration has been 
appointed president of the American Com- 
mittee for the International Colonial and 
Overseas Exposition at Paris this year. 

Dean Donham, an officer of the Legion 
of Honor, was largely instrumental in the 
founding of the Ecole d’Application du 
Centre de Preparation aux Affaires, under 
the auspices of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce. This school exchanges national 
economical and commercial researches with 
Harvard University, under the auspices 
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of a social system that permits the indi- 
vidual to stotre up the fruits of his labor. 
As direct taxpayers they take a more ac- 
tive part in local government. Above all, 
the love of home is one of the finest in- 
stincts and the greatest of inspirations of 
our people.” 

Likewise, ex-president Coolidge has said, 
“The ownership of a home, the feeling of 
independence that comes with the posses- 
sion of a bit of the earth are among the 
most powerful incentives to high civic in- 
terest and usefulness.” 

And from another, “An acre of ground 
can't run away; it can’t burn up or down; 
it can’t be stolen and hidden away out of 
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of the William Ziegler Foundation for Re- 
search and Instruction in International 
Relations. 

Before he became dean of the Harvard 
school Mr. Donham was receiver for the 
Bay State Street Railway Company, of 
Massachusetts. He was also vice-president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston from 1906 to 1919. 

* * * 
Evening Instruction 

KoxviLL—E, TENN.—Evening courses in 
business were begun at the University of 
Tennessee this vear. Classes meet one 
evening a week. 

* * * 
New Course Added 

Los ANGELES, CALIF—A new class in 
beginning shorthand is being offered at 
Manual Arts Evening High School here. 

* 


Filing and Speed Writing 

Tampa, Fra.—A new course in filing 
and indexing and a speed writing class 
have been introduced at the Brewster Vo- 
cational School. Miss Nell Goodman is the 
instructor in filing. The Remington Rand 
equipment will be used. 

* ok 

Business School Scholarships 
Offered To Babies 

KLAMMATH Farts, Ore.—Frank D. 
MacKay, president and executive head of 
the MacKay Business Colleges, startled the 
entrants, or parents of entrants, at the 
better babies exposition here by offering 
six free scholarships to winners of the 
show. Inducements to prepare young men 
and women for business by attending his 
school were translated by Mr. MacKay 
into his philosophy that it is never too 
early to plan the future of the child and to 
make arrangements to carry out those 
plans. He cited an instance in his career 
as teacher where this same scholarship idea 
had worked out successfully for the parent 
and for the baby who grew to be a young 
man ready for business training. “It cost 
me $345.75, but I certainly won a firm 
convert to my belief,” said Mr. MacKay. 


* * 
Pi Omega Pi 
Des Morxes, Iowa—Myrtle Gaffin was 
elected president of this national commer- 
cial teachers’ fraternity at a recent meeting 
here. Miss Gaffin is an instructor at the 
Iowa State Teachers College. 


sight; it represents the most solid, sub- 
stantial and permanent investment possible. 
Most of the great historic fortunes are 
based on land. Land does not explode; 
farms which are paid for are not carried 
away by panic; trusts cannot get a corner 
on the earth. And yet it is the source of 
all wealth.” 

Thousands of people terminate their in- 
vestment program when they have realized 
this third step—the purchase of some real 
estate. Hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens never reach this third step. It is 
not too much to say that most individuals 
should not venture beyond this third step. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Personal Message to 
Teachers of 


Junior Business Training 


ie the preparation of the Revised 


Elementary Training 


for Business 
By Wilkes-York-Terrill 


the most judicious attention was given not only 
to the problem of what to include in the 
course, but also to the more important problem 
of what to leave out. The result of such 
careful discrimination is a content that is 
well proportioned, a tone that is even, and an 
emphasis that is correctly placed. 


There are almost no limits to what might 
have been included between the covers of such 
a text. Considerably more of economics, civics, 
commercial geography, business law, or of other 
of the so-called social science subjects might 
have been added. But, the inevitable result of 
such procedure would have been a formidable 
and unwieldy book and a content too general, 
too abstract, and too complicated for the mind 
of the ninth year pupil to grasp and assimi- 
late. 


The plan underlying the Wilkes-York-Terrill 
text is to bring together in a simple, concrete 
manner a carefully selected series of business 
situations involving continual pupil participation 


in the work; and through these situations, (1) 


to teach certain el tary principles, 
customs and procedures, (2) to make possible 
exploration, (3) to convey the spirit of business, 
and (4) to develop a proper attitude towards 
work and towards life itself. In such a plan, 
job-training is not the primary objective. 
The job is simply utilized as a vehicle for 
attaining much broader and much more 
vital objectives. 


This discriminating choice of content and 
skilful maintenance of a true perspective and 
balance are some of the reasons why teachers 
are finding such satisfaction in the use of 


Elementary Training 
for Business 
By Wilker-York-Terrill 


Text, Budget of Forms, and 
Teacher’s Manual 


Examination Copy on Request 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


_ Convention Dates 


February 21: Indiana commer- 
cial teachers will meet at the Eleventh 
Annual Conference held by the de- 
partment of commerce of Ball State 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. J. O. 
Malott, specialist in commercial edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is to be the spe- 
cial guest speaker. He will talk on 
general objectives in business educa- 
tion. 

The theme of the conference is 
“objectives” and topics to include 
each subject in the commercial cur- 
riculum are being assigned for pres- 
entation in this direction. M. 
Studebaker, head of the department 
of commerce, Ball State Teachers’ 
College, is chairman of the program 
committee for the conference. 

February 21-26: The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association meets 
in Detroit. 

February 27: The National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions meets imme- 
diately following the close of the De- 
partment of Superintendence conven- 
tion. Helen Reynolds, School of 
Commerce, University of Ohio, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, is secretary of this as- 
sociation. 

March 14: ‘The 
Business — Educators’ 
holds its spring meeting at the 
Weaver High School Hartford, 
Conn. Ellen C. Talcott, New Britain, 
Conn., is secretary of this association. 


Connecticut 
Association 


Your Investment Program 
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Rather than venture beyond, they should 
revise and supplement their investments in 
life insurance and real estate. 

The man who has created an emergency 
fund, plus a life estate in the form of life 
insurance bought to cover specific needs, 
plus a property estate in the form of a 
home or farm free from incumbrances, 
that man has attained investment success 
which is not reached by the average in- 
dividual. He is to be congratulated because 
of his thrift and foresight. 

Four steps remain in our complete in- 
vestment program. They are (1) a group 
of sound bonds, (2) a selected list of pre- 
ferred stocks, (3) a similar list of sound 
common stocks, and (4) some speculative 
common stocks. No less an investment 
authority than Louis Guenther, editor of 
the Financial World, recommends _ that 
funds available for investment in bonds and 
stocks should be divided into four equal 
parts. One-fourth should be in sound bonds 
selected from our government, state, 
county, and municipal issues, from foreign 
government bonds, railroad and _ other 
utility bonds, and certain industrial issues. 


Another fourth may well be placed jy 
preferred stocks, preferably those listed 9, 
a stock exchange to secure ready marke. 
ability. This class of investments increase, 


the average dividend return from the toty “4 


of your investment funds and enjoys , 
preferred position over common stocks 4; 
to dividends or assets or both. 

The remaining half of your bond an 
stock fund may be invested in commoy 
stocks, divided equally between sound com. 
mon stocks and speculative common stocks 
A share of common stock is a share ¢j 
risk. Purchases of risk should not be mak 
by those who are unable or unwilling + 
accept the losses which accrue from tim 
to time. F 


What Others Want to 
Know 
(Continued from page 39) 


3, priced at 50 cents. This bookle: 
tells briefly of the type of work done 
by business machines and operators 
Methods of teaching office machine: 
have never yet been developed by 
a textbook published, although the 
manufacturers of such machines have 
devoted some time to instruction 
manuals. More attention is_ being 
given to this subject by textbook 
publishers and a book on the calcu- 
lating machine is soon to be issued. 
Information as to cost and _ varieties 
of machines can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the advertisers in this mag. 
azine. 


OBITUARY 


Miss Mary S. Horner, 73, vice-president 
ot Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, died 
after a few weeks’ illness. She carried ot 
her work at the college until forced to ev 
ter the hospital in which she died. Her 
teaching career surpasses in length ay 
other in Waterloo up until her death. She 
began teaching at the age of 16 and in 
her spare time studied by mail, later at- 
tending the University of Iowa and the 
Iowa City Commercial College. She then 
established the department of commerc 
and stenography at Tobin College, the fore- 
runner of the Gates College. 

Miss Horner was president of the Cer- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association 1 
1920 and a member of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation since its 1- 
ception. 

The four weeks’ illness which resulted in 
her death was the longest period of sick- 
ness she had ever experienced in all her 
three score and thirteen years. She is st! 
vived by one brother and three sisters. 


Dr. Ephraim M. Heim, 63, head of the 
department of commerce and _ finance 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., died 
here at the end of a three weeks’ illness. 
Dr. Heim was at Bucknell for forty years 
as a student and teacher. He was professo! 
of economics for thirty-one years and mat 
leading business men of New York, Phila 
delphia and Pittsburgh had been among 
his students. Four children survive him. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRAC- 
TICE, by Charles H. Langer: Walton 
School of Commerce, Chicago. 225 pp. 
$1.88. 

A new course in modern business oftice 
methods is the latest contribution of the 
Walton School of Commerce to the field 
of business literature. A total of fifteen 
lectures, or chapters, is devoted to the 
procedure and practices followed in all 
kinds ot banking transactions such as 
handling checks, drafts, notes, acceptances, 
deposits, and reconciling bank accounts, as 
well as related activities along accounting 
lines in the purchasing, selling, and admin- 
istrative devartments of a business. 

In his first lecture, the author surveys 
the business field in its broadest aspect, 
showing the form and function of our eco- 
nomic organization. Then follow successive 
treatments of the activities of the various 
departments, and the interdependence and 
interrelation obtaining among these depart- 
ments. Profuse illustrations of business 
papers and office devices are used for em- 
phasis and each lecture is followed by 
problems and questions to be worked out. 
The value and importance of such drill to 
the commercia) student and the beginner in 
business is ebvious. 

The work is especially for the use of 
beginning business students, and designed 
to familiarize them with office routine 
through practice in the actual use of busi- 
ness papers and records. In addition, how- 
ever, Office Procedure And Practice treats 
of many important and highly technical 
points which department heads and execu- 
tives must consider in their external busi- 
ness contacts. This would make the book 
an informative reference work for execu- 
tives as well as a text for students of 
commerce subjects. 

The quality of the lecture material will 
appeal to instructors who desire texts in 
which definitions are real and inclusive; in 
which the description of forms used directs 
attention to every important detail; where 
the function of the various business papers 
is clearly stated, and where the procedure 
required to give effect to such functions is 
covered in practical detail. 

Altogether, the course—for it is a 
course, and not a text in the usual sense— 
represents a very real addition to the 
library of books that have been written on 
business forms and functions. No young 
person who has mastered its contents can 
be said to be ignorant of prevailing office 
Practices, and the meaning and use of 
business instruments. The style is concise, 
yet clear and readable, and the student will 


8) 


do well to memorize the definitions given. 


* * * 


_ TEACHING PLANS, for use with 


“General Business Science” and 

“Projects in Business Science,” by 

Jones and Bertschi: New York, Gregg 

Publishing Company. 138 pp. 

The first fourteen units of the text, one 
semester's work, are included in this book 
for teachers of junior business training. 
These plans for teaching the text “Gen- 
eral Business Science” constitute not only 
an outline for class work but a handbook 


for the use of the text and a guide to its 
purpose in the curriculum. 

This book sets up a complete two- 
semester course divided and sub-divided 
into day and weekly assignments. This is 
termed an “experimental” outline. It ex- 
tends the work in each semester over a 
period of eighteen weeks of five days each. 

As the methods of teaching each unit 
are presented, the general, specific and 
project aims are given. Then follow list 
of materials for teacher’s and students’ 
use, the preparation and approach, the 
teacher’s presentation, what is expected of 
the students in the way of assimilation, 
testing, and remedial teaching. A _teach- 
er’s and students’ bibliography is given at 
the end of each unit plan. 


STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS, by 
Ernest W. Tiegs and Claude C. Craw- 
ford: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930. 

The modern classroom teacher has many 
statistical duties to perform, all of a more 
or less routine nature, and this little book 
is suited to instruct him in the appropriate 
methods. It is not to be recommended to 
a graduate student writing a thesis which 
involves statistical research, nor to an edu- 
cational administrator making a scientific 
study of his school, both of whom need 
mere extensive methods. 

Within the limited space available, the 
selection of topics is excellent and the ex- 
planation is clear and easily grasped. 
There are true-false tests at the end of each 
chapter, well fitted for review and the stim- 
ulation of thought. An unusual bit of good 
writing is the separation of the concept of 
reliability from those of accuracy, validity, 
authenticity, and representativeness. Con- 
crete examples showing the occasional su- 
periority of the median over the mean, and 
giving some direct uses of the normal 
curve hypothesis are good pedagogy. 


Other Books Received 


The Retail Executive, by Thorndike 
Deland; New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers. 202 pp. $3.00. 

Banking Concentration in the United 
States, by Joseph Stagg Lawrence: 
New York, Bankers Publishing Co. 
318 pp. $5.00. 

Elements of Accounting, by Taylor and 
Owens: New York, The Macmillan 
Co. 512 pp. $1.60 

Statistics for the Business Man, by 
William G. Sutcliffe: New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 238 pp. $4.00. 

My Life Work—Office and Store Occu- 
pations, by Cooley, Rodgers and Bel- 
man: New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 153 pp. $1.50. 

Economic Trends In Soviet Russia, by 
A. Yugoff, with translation by Eden 
and Ceder Paul: New York, Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc. 349 pp. 

Business Letters, Their Preparation and 
Use, by Henry A. Burd: New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 485 pp. 

Fraud, Its Control Through Accounts, 
by George Bennett: New York, The 
Century Co. 121 pp. 
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There are the inevitable chapters on 
“Why Study Statistics’, and ‘Principles 
of Statistical Research”, which are dry and 
unconvincing. The student needs stronger 
motivation than these chapters give him, to 
make statistics a pleasure. He needs some- 
thing of Florence Nightingale’s sane but 
splendid vision of the possibilities of statis- 
tics, combined with some of the disillusion- 
ment which has recently come to educators 
who, ignorant of the hidden pitfalls in sta- 
tistical technique, expected too much cf 
quantitative measurements. 

EDGAR Z. PALMER 


* * * 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, by Joseph W. Smith, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati. 

This set of seventy-five drills was pre- 
pared for the purpose of increasing speed 
and accuracy of calculation as well as the 
methods of solution of problems. The 
text gives its chief attention to the funda- 
mentals of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division, of ordinary numbers, 
fractions, and decimals, but it also gives 
some drill on such items as greatest com- 
mon multiple, percentage, commission, 
stocks and bonds, trade discounts, mixed 
numbers, gain and losses, handling of in- 
voices, tax valuations, reckoning days be- 
tween dates, interest and bank discount, 
payrolls and reconciliation of bank bal- 
ances. 

Each lesson gives adequate instructions 
as to the methods of calculation and study 
and gives also a practice drill with time 
and accuracy requirements, and on the back 
of each lesson is found a text which is 
timed and for which progress charts are 
available showing the scores made on suc- 
cessive tests 

A control group of students without spe- 
cial training in rapid calculation were given 
all these tests and their average score 
was calculated as thirty, which is consid- 
ered the basic score for each test for which 
no credit is given. Only when a student 
does better than thirty is he considered 
to have mace progress. Charts enable the 
student to tell whether he is improving or 
not. 

There is perhaps some question whether 
some of the short-cut drills such as multi- 
plying by eleven or multiples of eleven or 
multiplying by figures containing one on 
the right hand side, figures ending in five, 
and figures ending within one of tens, 
hundredths, thousandths, etce., are worth 
the effort which must be expended to mas- 
ter them. There is some reason for sup- 
posing that many of the short cuts in 
rapid calculation which are laboriously 
learned are seldom or never used. The 
drills on the fundamentals are especially 
well done, however, providing for adequate 
practice on each of the possible combina- 
tions. 

Evaluating the book, the reviewer would 
state his opinion as follows: The drills are 
especially good for work on simple calcu- 
lation because they provide adequate drill 
for most of the combinations. The short- 

(Book reviews continued on page 44) 
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Text- 
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Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line: — 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods. .. C 
Arithmetic for Business 

Rapid Calculation Exercises 

Practical Law C Effective English and 
Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 
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cut drills are not particularly necessary 
and the drills on commissions, stocks and 
bonds, and the like are somewhat meagre. 
The primary contribution is provision for 
increasing speed and acuracy in funda- 
mental operations, in whole numbers, frac- 
tions, and decimals. For this work the 
drills are made up both of isolated prob- 
lems and of actual business applications 
which tend to show the student how such 
drills apply to actual business and, there- 
by, to increase motivation. 

E. G. BLACKSTONE 


* ok * 


OBJECTIVE TESTS IN BUSINESS 
SCIENCE, for use with “General 
Business Science” and “Projects in 
Business Science,” by Lloyd L. Jones: 
New York, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. $0.50. 

This is the first series of tests issued for 
use with the text “General Business Sci- 
ence” by Jones and Bertchi. It consists 
of 27 unit tests, based on each unit of 
subject matter in the text; four semi-final 
tests, based on units 1-27 inclusive; 2 final 
tests, one based on units 1-14 inclusive and 
one based on units 15-27 inclusive. 

The unit tests contain true-false items, 
multiple choice items and completion items. 
The semifinal tests contain true-false and 
multiple-choice items to be given at four 
intervals during the teaching of textbook 
units 1-27. The two final tests are specifi- 
cally designed to test both comprehensive 
and vocabulary. They include matching 
items, multiple-choice items and_ selection 
items each based on certain units of sub- 
ject matter. A key to these tests is also 
published. 


More ‘‘Why’’— Less 


‘ ‘How’ 
(Continued from page 34) 


been found for these that will train 
the mental powers and enable the stu- 
dent to use his mind as a flexible and 
trustworthy instrument to accom- 
plish desired ends. The pur- 
pose of education is, after all, to 
strengthen and sharpen the mind, the 
most effective tool which the pros- 
pective business man has at his com- 
mand. 

Other reasons why a broad train- 
ing is better than a highly specialized 
one may be suggested. If the gen- 
eral training has been thorough and 
good, then the specific training for a 
particular job will be greatly short- 
ened and facilitated. It may also be 
urged that specialized training for 
particular pursuits is narrowing and 
dwarfs the mental and social outlook. 
It does not fit the student well for 
the broader duties of citizenship. 
K-ducation should prepare the student 
not only for a job, but also for con- 
tact with the business world in gen- 
eral, in which he must find his place. 


Modern Selling 


By H, FERN 


Formerly Assistant Professor of 
Business Organization and Oper- 
ation, University of Illinois. 


ISCUSSES modern trends in the art 

and science of selling. The principles 

presented are drawn from actual! ex. 
periences of men_ successful in the field, 
This book is written for the student of 
suemetety school age and through its use 
he or she is given abundant opportunity 
for logical thinking and personal effort, 


In preparation—ready Feb. 1, 193) 


Store Management 


By Norris A, Brisco, Pu.) 


Dean, School of Retailing, 
New York University. 


HIS work forms the basic text in 

the Retailing Series under the edi- 

torship of Buster Brisco. It treats 
modern retailing in simple terms, compre. 
hensible to the high-school and junior col- 
lege student. Every phase of the subje-t is 
covered by this recognized authority and 
questions follow each chapter. 


In preparation—ready Feb. 1, 1931 


Teachers are invited to send 
for examination copies of these 
books. Use school stationery. 


Prentice-Hall, tn. 
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20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. U. 


' commercial teacher wants in order to in- 
| crease eficiency, make work easier, and to 
| attain to leadership in his profession. 


more details. 


The Gregg College 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER NORMAL 


Provides extraordinary courses in methods 
of teaching shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, accounting, business law, 
and all related subjects. 


It is the most unique, definite and re- 
sultful course of its kind—just what the 


The 1931 Normal Session begins July 6 
and closes August 14. Write today for 


225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Table 5. Financial Workers Table 7. Transportation and Storage House 
Workers 
Mal 1 
No. Average No. 
Em- Weekly Salary Em- Salary No 
3 36. $35. -$38. . -$31. Positions ployed Range ployed Salary Range 
Treasurers .. 83.33 50. -100. 
Credit Mgr 65.80 46. -100. Clerks ...... 35 $33.77 $23. -$55. $22. 
Cashiers (Coin) 4 35. 1 27.50 Invoice Clerks. 5 35. 8 19.88 $18. -$23. 
Receiving Cl’ks 19 28.57 17.50- 45. 1 17. 
~Average.... 17 $51.88 6 = $27.25 Stock Clerks .. 24 33.25 24. - 50 5 20.60 20. - 23. 
Stores Mgrs... 6 52.83 22. -100. | 
Mail Clerks ... 2 3. 3 20.67 20. - 21. | 
Average.... 91 $33.88 19 = $20.27 | 


N.C. T. F. 


(Continucd 


plishes things rather than promises 
of things. 

In place of high pressure sales- 
manship to get pupils Mr. Gates 
would substitute the more dignified 
and truly sincere relationship that a 
faculty member can establish with 
future pupils by direct contact or by 
meritorious service to a community 
or group of applicants, whenever he 
comes into contact with them. Such 
representatives or “‘solicitors,” if one 
should call them that, are not out to 
collect tuition in advance, they do 
not carry contracts for applicants to 
sign, but they do talk of the merits of 
their school and they do make suc- 
cessful contacts as good will ambassa- 
dors. 


“It is my belief,” said Mr. Gates, 
“that the business school which suc- 
ceeds in the future must be a new 
type of. educational institution inside, 
and that it must be more dignified, 
more conservative and more ethical 
in its publicity and business-getting 
policies. I believe that we must con- 


sider our schools as educational in- 
Stitutions first and businesses last.” 


Highlights 


from page 38) 


The Fascinating Job of 
Placement 


HAT commerce teachers should 
be responsible for the place- 
ment of commerce students was most 
emphatically illustrated by narrative, 
working experience and a description 
of the results accomplished by the 
speaker, Orton E. Beach, manager 
of the placement bureau at the Low- 
ell High School, Lowell, Mass., in 
his address before the convention. 
Mr. Beach explains why when he 
said: “I believe that the commerce 
teacher is in a position to know more 
intimately the various qualities of a 
pupil than any other teacher because 
he is dealing with the practical side 
of the pupil all the time. He knows 
the pupil’s weak points as well as his 
strong points, and is constantly put- 
ting forth every effort to strengthen 
the weak side of the pupil, sending 
him out into the business world a 
real success and a credit to the 
teachers as well as the school.” 


Conferences with pupils is Mr. 
Beach’s greatest pleasure and to illus- 


Male eiaite Table 8. Miscellaneous Executives 
No. Average No. Average 
Em- Weekly Salary Em- Weekly Salary a eae 
Positions ployed Range ployed Range 
Bkipg. Mch. Fem 
18 $21.44 $14. -$26. Average | 
‘os iti: 
Oper. ....... 1 3 22.67 22.50-$23. ployed Salary Range ployed Salary Range 
calculating 3-25.50 11.50- 32.50 «25.0. - 30, Ages... 1 
Billing Mch. P Dept. 50-150. 9 $38.22 $18. -$57.50 
Oper. ....... 33.63 27.50- 42. 10 - 25. Claim Adjust’ 
Adcressograph 
Mch. Oper.. Average... 64 $63.55 9 $38.22 
Mimeograph 21.25 17. - 24. 
Mch. Oper... 1 16. 
3 18.38 17. - 20, 
Adding Meh : ree If you have come into contact with or have heard 
of other surveys more comprehensive or more con- 
_Mch. Oper. . 18 = 20.14 13. - 26. structive than this one we are sure readers of The 
Average... 14 $26.36 68 $21.29 Journal of Business Education will be interested in 
them.—Editors. 


trate what is accomplished from these 
interviews the speaker cited several 
episodes in the lives of graduates 
and students he had helped. It is 
an individualized service he gives the 
2500 pupils in his school and the 
thousands of employers who seek 
help from among the pupils. 

Yo get the greatest value out of 
guidance Mr. Beach believes the 
work should be in the hands of the 
teacher who is dealing with advanced 
students in office practice or allied 
subjects and who is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the work. Where the 
curriculum is definitely planned to 
cooperate with the placement office 
the advantages are iumerous. 

The Lowell High School curricu- 
lum permits the organization of a 
“Commercial Council” formed of a 
group of students headed by a senior 
whose duty it is to direct the office 
practice activities of the entire de- 
partment. He is aided by assistants. 
A regular business office organization 
and system is built up and made to 
function in office duties, promotion, 
personnel management, even to a 
corps of telephone switchboard op- 
erators. 

The work of this council lies di- 
rectly in the path of the placement 
department head, in fact, reports are 
made to him and students are regu- 
larly given thejr chance to demon- 

(Continued on next page) 
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strate to him the quality and scope 
of their business knowledge. 

An unusual form of developing 
contact with business was recently 
inaugurated when the school con- 
ducted a business show at which 
were exhibited different types of of- 
fice machinery, and the demonstra- 
tion conducted entirely by senior pu- 
pils. This exhibit was attended by 
executives from nearly all the lead- 
ing business houses in the commu- 
nity. 

Reports from teachers every year 
about the first of April on the per- 
sonality, courtesy, industry, punctu- 
ality, initiative, neatness, tractabil- 
ity, honesty, accuracy, attention to 
details, and sense of responsibility 
qualities of the pupils are submitted 
to the placement office of the Lowell 
High School. These coupled with 
the personal interviews and individ- 
ual analysis of the pupils’ personal 
problems, the cooperation of the com- 
mercial department faculty, make for 
Mr. Beach a placement department 
system which he highly recommends. 


Research Study in 
Teacher Training 


k. E. G. BLACKSTONE, head 

of the division of commercial 
teacher training at the University of 
lowa, in his address on research stud- 
ies in commercial teacher training, 
ventured the assertion that more stud- 
ies have been made in the past five 
years in the field of commercial edu- 
cation than in any other secondary 
field. He did, however, criticise the 
colleges and universities, particularly 
the state universities, for neglecting 
to establish departments for the 
training of business teachers. He 
challenges such institutions to show 
cause why they are deficient in their 
duty to prepare qualified teachers for 
commerce, that branch of secondary 
education which he says enrolls more 
secondary students than any subjects 
save perhaps English and social sci- 
ence. 

Dr. Blackstone would like to see 
every state university establish a de- 
partment for training commercial 
teachers, since under the present 
status of educational affairs the state 
university is one of the best places 
for the development of research in 
business education. They have the 


funds and equipment and they have, 
in most cases, the best thinkers and 
research workers. 


He has no criticism to make of 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 
His suggestions in research are: 
commercial teachers should be 
taught to evaluate research just as 
they must evaluate the clothes they 
buy or the food they purchase; more 
attention should be paid to job analy- 
ses of teachers’ duties in order to 
better determine the units of activity 
ef teachers so that we will know 
what procedure to follow in the fu- 
ture; more study of content of 
courses taught to commercial teach- 
ers should be made in order to avoid 
overlappings and conflicts ; it is pretty 
well recognized now which colleges 


and normal schools are providing the 
best training for commercial teach. 
ers; the progress of business educa. 
tion and the teaching of it depends 
upon our success in enlightening sy. 
pervisors, administrators, and classi- 
cal teachers on the objectives and 
possibilities in the field of commer. 
cial education, matters which they 
are mostly exceedingly willing to 
learn. 

few outstanding problems: 
should subject matter and methods 
be taught together or separately ; how 
may teaching success be measured 
objectively ? What training should be 
provided for graduate students who 
have the ambition to train them. 
selves for positions in colleges and 
universities where they shall train 
commercial teachers ? 


A Lesson 


In Diphthongs 
(Continued from page 30) 


the words: wire, while, wise, wife, 
wives, sigh, size, pie. pyre, pile, buy- 
er, pipe, fie, fire, file, write, ride, shy, 
shine, tie, dime, pine, bite, fight. 
Turning to the textbook the col- 
umns are then read up and down 
with special emphasis on the brief 
forms. An excellent phrase drill so 
necessary to the well-rounded lesson 


‘plan is based on the frequently re- 


curring words, may, might, wire, 
write. 

The student’s mental concept of 
diphthongs is further strengthened 
by reading shorthand plates from the 
textbook. In the remaining time of 
the class period this material is dic- 
tated. The two-fold goal has been 
achieved—the instructor has _pre- 
sented a definite lesson plan designed 
to create “sound-minded” and “‘pic- 
ture-minded” impressions on the stu- 
dents. 


Promotions In 


Office Work 


(Continued from page 30) 


Chief inventory clerk to senior auditing 
clerk. 

File clerk to schedule typist, to tracing 
clerk. 

Assistant mortgage payment record clerk 
to mortgage payment record clerk. 

Loan interviewer to change checker. 

Prospect correspondent to proposition 
correspondent. 

Special investigator to general assistant. 

District clerk to classifier. 

Junior correspondent to employer pay- 
ment team head. 


Comparer to review clerk. 

General clerk to assistant claim adjuster, 

District clerk to classifier. 

Assistant section head to section head. 

Research clerk to captain. 

Claim record clerk to claim adjuster. 

Classifier to team head. 

Revival clerk to preparation correspon- 
dence clerk. 

Application checking clerk to regular 
business clerk. 

Valuation clerk to valuation lien clerk. 

Classification clerk to punching machine 
operator. 

Revival approver to first payment clerk. 
team head to assistant section 
ead. 


Public Utilities 


In Colleges 
(Continued from page 16) 


also occurred in the field of public 
utilities. 

That public utility economics 
should be taught as a part of busi- 
ness administration appears impor- 
tant enough to warrant a suggestion 
from Professor James F. Egbert, di- 
rector of the School of Business, 
Columbia University, that a bureau 
of public utility economics be estab- 
lished for this purpose. 

Professor Egbert believes that 
such a bureau must be cared for 
financially apart from the universi- 
ties, since an endowment of at least 
a million dollars would be necessary. 

It is well known that many mem- 
bers of the faculties of schools of 
business administration are already 
engaged in public service work in be- 
half of various cities, states and gov- 
ernments. The increasing active as 
sociation of schools with problems 
of banking and public utility regula- 
tion is another evidence of business 
education’s close relation to the ft 
ture business man’s life work. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Billing Machines 
rmaaton Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. 


Royal Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y 
wood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Baskets, Wire 
Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, M: Md. 


Blank Books 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Gaver, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Books 

American Book Goeees, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 

American ‘of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, Z 

om Text Book Co., 
all 

Dictaphone Sales an, 
New York, 

Ellis Publishing Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Grege Publishing Company, 20 West 47th St., 
York, NY 

LaSalle Extension | ee Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, IIl. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, II. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 


York, 
ee. Hail, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
New 


Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., 


ork, N. 
Rowe Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 


St., Baltimore, Md. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


N. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


South | Pasadena, 


Graybar Bldg., 


Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


hicago, 
‘Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seog Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chica 
arles Works, 1850 Fulton 


Si., Chicago, 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved File and Rack Co., 86 Park PE, 
York, N. 


New 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar 
New York, N. Y. 


Bldg., 


Duplicating Machines 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Il. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison 
Chicago, III. 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Post-O-Graf, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, ass. 
Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


St., 


Duplicating Machine Papers 
Hano Paper "= Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Ditto 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Standard Mailing Machines Company, Everett 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 

Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N 


File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Filing Equipment 
noeane Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 
American Institute of Business Administration, 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 


41st St., Chicago, Ill. 
Professional School of Accounting & Finance, 
812-814 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Index Cards 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. * gins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Loose Leaf Books & Binders 
Moe Co., E. J., 503 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
Magazines 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, 
New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 


Chicago, 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Fe Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew 


oem, 
The tue. Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustxess Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
a i, Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Royal typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 


Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N. 
Typewriter 342 Madison 
» New York, N. Y 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 
Bowling Green usiness University, 


Green, Ky 
Gregg we Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Bowling 


ork; Y. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Shorthand Machines 


The _ Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 4lst St., 
Chicago, 
Steno Note Books 
Hano Paper Bush Terminal 23, 


Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Summer School Courses 


The, 225 No. Wabash Ave., 


Gregg College, 
Chicago, Il. 


Tables—Typewriting 
Searles ge 3 Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 


Chicago, 
Tubular a Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Cole owan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 


Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas _ City, 
Kansas. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 


dg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Travel Clubs 


Clark, Frank C., Times Bldg., New York City. 
Students Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Typewriter Papers 
Hano Paper pore Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Typewriters 
a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, 


Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, 
Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, ¥. 
Type Cleaners 


Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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No well organized bookkeeping curricula 


BUSINESS 


A monthly review of the 
mechanical devices used in 
business and business edu- 
cation. Reports gladly re- 
ceived from students, 
schools, instructors or busi- 
ness organizations 


Teaching the Bookkeeping Machine 


machines were trained “on the job,” a demonstrator 

spending a day or two with the prospective operator to 
show him the mechanics of his particular machine as related to 
the particular type of work he had to do. Then the operator 
was left to gain speed and skill as best he could. Of the gen- 
eral principles involving machine bookkeeping he had no con- 
ception. If the operator was confronted with a new situation in 
his work, he had to call on the demonstrator. In other words, 
the operator was usually shown “how” to do a thing, but not 
“why’—he had no principles to work on when the material 
necessitates a change. 

As the demand for operators increased, some of the machine 
companies opened schools to train great numbers of rapid op- 
erators. Usually they were trained for a certain prospective 
position. That there should be a technique of instruction in these 
machines on a par with that now standardized for the type- 
writer was a fact not recognized until the operators themselves 
felt this need. 

After considerable experimentation and follow-up service 
with former pupils actually on the job, we have developed a few 
facts underlying the principles involved in this specialized 
instruction. 

What must we expect of our graduate? He must be thor- 
oughly skilled in the mechanical operation of the machine, but 
he must be equally well trained in the principles of bookkeeping 
and their application to machine bookkeeping. For those par- 
ticular machines which have the typewriter keyboard, he must 
also have attained a fair degree of skill on the typewriter. 

With these facts before us, we appointed a committee to study 


U: TIL THE last few years, most operators of bookkeeping 
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Photo Courtesy Cleveland Public Schools, 
can ignore the machine methods. 


methods of securing motor skill and correlation of hand- 
bookkeeping and typewriting, as preliminary to setting up 
a standard or technique of instruction to bring about the 
desired results. 

A typical unit of instruction would be to organize the 
work according to the following outline : 

The specific objective is to develop an understanding of 
the debit and balance-column features of machine bookkeeping. 
To arrive at this understanding the student must discuss with 
the instructor the debit items and the debit columns, with par- 
ticular reference to accounts receivable. The advantages of 
daily balances as compared with the weekly, monthly, or annual- 
balance methods used in hand-bookkeeping can be explained. 
A review of the correct fingering methods already learned in 
simple addition and subtraction should be given on the machine. 

Presenting a lesson in principles 

The following procedure can be followed in carrying out this 
instruction : 

1. Have the pupil recall the principles learned in his double- 
entry bookkeeping course, which he has followed for one year 
prior to beginning work on the bookkeeping machine. 

2. Call his attention to the similarity in ledger paper used for 
the two methods of bookkeeping. Show him that the debit and 
credit features on his bookkeeping machine paper have exactly 
the same relation to the items of sales and payments as those 
he used in his hand-bookkeeping. 

3. Discuss the proper methods of clearing the machine before 
beginning the work and the proper method of setting up date 
and descriptive material required for his particular machine. 
(Note: Watch him carefully step by step to see that he uses 
the proper fingering which he is already supposed to have 
learned in his addition and subtraction drills on the machine. 
To become a rapid, accurate operator, he must follow the cor- 
rect method without deviation, even though he is now beginning 
a new unit of work. Well-established habits for gaining speed 
may be. broken by a few moments’ laxity on the part of the 
teacher at this point.) 

4. Have the pupil perform the simple operation of setting up 
the date and descriptive material discussed under item 3, above. 

5. Permit him to post one debit amount. Question him to 
find whether he understood his work thus far. 

6. Have him take the balance. Discuss here the relation be- 
tween balances in general and machine daily balances. 

7. Proceed with posting of a simple set (preferably about 
four or five items only). 

8. Discuss methods of proving the accuracy of postings thus 
far made. 

Out of this instruction should come a direct knowledge of 
the simple posting operations on a particular type of bookkeep- 
ing machine. At the same time the student reviews the hand- 
bookkeeping principles, determining the: relation of these prin- 
ciples to machine operation._A BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTOR. 


The Copyholder 


“Heads up, eyes ahead!” is the command issued to stenog- 
raphers and typists who use the new copyholder of the Enduro 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. This copy 
holder—trade name “Copy Right”—is fastened to the type- 

(Continued on next page) 
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«Where - Can - I - Buy - li” - Directory 


‘TUSCO” Typewriter Stands SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 
World’s Highest Quality Stand ‘. 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 
set. Light 
and Strong 
for Type 
writer, or 
P R F Telephone. 
OST-O-GRA 
not u 
Rotary Stencil Duplicator 
out of the 
Outstanding in both way. 
performance and economy. ue 
Students who are practised in the use of nest jo ene 
this machine and have the perspicacity to Seisote 
realize its adaptability in ways of promot- weight 27 
Schools, ing business have taken an important step Ibs. 
toward becoming valuable factors in any 
business organization. . 
Are you helping your students to keep a £ 
col Pe in.; — on in. with an up with this new trend in office equipment ? Stands 
lown, + in, with two leaves up; top : p 
hand in. x 181% in. Drop leaves, 181% Write to Stand To 
ne Yq in. 14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
up ished in lacquer, ru and polished. Oa -(). Leaf—14”x8”, two. When raised 
ut the panels are regularly finished in natural color. POST O GRAF, INC. poe Top 28” oe jo” tong. se 7 
Golden or Dark Oak is ional. Mahogany Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
furnished in Brown color. American Walnut if Stool Seat—1%4"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
ze the Helght—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
- tra dark or Circassian shade optional. Also STCOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
BUL 
eping, MES. ©O Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
; with Detroit, Mich, Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 
1 par- 
res of Manufacturers 
a I, F. R. Adjustable Searles Electric Welding Works 
ained, 
re Desk Rack 1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, Hl., U. 8. A. 
chine. STURDY USEFUL ITEM 
Holds Books, Folders, Etc. ‘ 
t this No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, THE 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 
IMPROVED FILE & RACK CO. ACCO TANCY AY 
puble- % Park Place N. Y. City, N. Y. UNTAN Ww 
year 
: TO BETTER PAY 


d for TYPING TO MUSIC 
‘ay =Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


cactly 


An old established firm of Certified 
Public Accountants are now offering 
by EXTENSION a Professional Course 


by I in Accounting. The Course is thor- 
Rese 4 ough, Practical and designed for pre- 
ye ve. wie WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS paring people for Executive Positions 
Pewee L. E. HALL ey in Business and for the Practice of 
prices 102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. Public Accounting. It prepares for 
have the C. P. A. examination in any state. 
hine A Special Plan has been arranged for 
‘core Commercial Teachers and those inter- 
ning ested in Accountancy. WRITE AT 
peed ONCE for Full Information. 
the e e . 
Business Machines 
up f 
ove. 
(Continued from preceding page) Accounting and Finance 
812-814 Citizens Bldg. 
writer des rectly ind the typewriter, - 
bout with two levers with keys extending out at : _ Cleveland, Ohio aes 
h the side of the typewriter and adjusted to 
thus the height of the typewriter keyboard. = 
These levers manipulate the line marker as i 
° of and raise the copy as the reading prog- The Nation’s Leading 
Tesses. Business Educators 


and- 7 
rin- The two outstanding advantages claimed 


R. for this device are the adjusting features 
which permit the plate to tilt forward for 
near sighted people, and the two levers with 


have accepted 
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0g “typewriter keys” which take care of the 
uro manipulation directly from the keyboard. As_ the Long-Sought and 
opy Much-Needed Organ of the. 
P This piece of typewriting equipment is Professi 
made in five sizes to accommodate copy 

Paper up to thirty-six inches in width. New Copyholder 
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Alphabetically Arranged 


“THE PROFESSOR 
GETS — 


‘With all his knowledge of 
mathematics, Professor Einstein 
gets all muddled up when try- 
ing to keep his bank account 
straight,” says Frau Einstein, 
who keeps the family exchequer 
and finds it a relatively easy 
task. 


EARNING A LIVING 


at any work is easy compared 
to the skillful management of 
the family income. This duty 
is becoming more and more a 
woman’s responsibility. Ig- 
‘norance in handling personal 
business affairs is the cause of 
more poverty today than lack of 
job training. The public schools 


can do much to remedy this: 


condition by requiring all the 
students to take a fundamental 
course is business training. 


ABOVE EVERYTHING 
ELSE 


in ZuTAVERN’S text and practice 
sets in Business Training the pupil is 
helped constantly by that vital infor- 
mation so necessary in managing one’s 
personal business affairs and in build- 
ing one’s economic independence—the 
biggest job the pupil will ever have. 
Teachers who are anxious to see their 
efforts culminate in the greatest value 
to their pupils quickly see this point 
after examining this new text and 
practice set. Part II of the GOOD- 
MAN STORE SET is just off the press. 
It contains valuable business lessons 
never before published for school use. 
Part II is more advanced and is de- 
signed to follow Part I Set, where two 
Semesters are offered. 


COMMERCIAL TEXT 
BOOK CO., Ltd. 


South Pasadena, California 


Depositories in Chicago 
Dallas, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
“Specialists in elementary 
Business Training” 


American Book Company. . 
American Institute of Busi- 

ness Administration, Inc. 
Atlantic Hotel 


Bowling Green Business 


University 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency 

Clark, Frank C. 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ 
Agency 

Commercial Text Book Co. 

Continental Teachers’ 
Agency 


Dictaphone Sales Corp. ... 
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Ellis Publishing Co. ...... 
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Gregg College, The 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
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Remington Rand _ Business 
Service 

Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 

Ronald Press, The 
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Rational Typists Again Win United States 
School Novice Typewriting Championship 


In the Twenty-Fifth Annual International Typewriting Contest held in Richmond, 
Virginia in September, the United States School Novice Typewriting Championship was 
won by Fred M. Tidwell, a student in the Elk City, Oklahoma, High School, at 87 net 
words a minute. Mr. Tidwell was trained by the Rational Typewriting Method. 


Rational Typisis Win 8 of First 11 Places 


In the United States Novice event, eight of the first eleven places were won by Rational typists 
as follows: 


Total Net Per 
Name School Errors Words Minute 
Fred Tidwell High School, Elk City, Okla. 7 1301 87 
Georgia Hale Gregg College, Chicago, III. 27 1185 
Mae Gaines High School, Pullman, Wash. 19 1157 
Edna Sebring High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 15 1140 
Helen Tarvor Campbell Co. High School, Gillette, Wyo. 27 1090 
Muriel Brindley Katharine Gibbs School, New York City 19 1088 
Minnie Butler High School, Hillsboro, Ill. 38 1069 
Norma Broggi High School, Agawam, Mass. 25 1065 


In the Novice Contest thirty-five students participated. Twenty-eight of these contestants qualified 


for the Richmond Contest by first winning their respective state championships. Eighteen of these 
thirty-five contestants were trained by the Rational method. 


See November Gregg Writer for list of winners of other events. 


Rational Typewriting Continues to Lead 


Because it contains every good feature found in any other book—most of which it originated or first 
employed. 

Because it is based on sound psychology and pedagogy. 

Because it is the product of rich experience. 

Finally, because it trains for the job. 


The Rational Series contains a book for every situation. 


Write our nearest office for a complete list and full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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N SCHOOLS. 


IN BUSINESS. EVERYWHERE- 


UNDERWOOD LEADS! 


HEREVER typewriters are known, Underwood leadership is recog 
nized — for Underwood combines sturdy construction and dependable, 
lasting quality with modern improvements geared to the pace of modern 
business. The hair-trigger key action of the Underwood Standard Typewriter 
conserves the operator’s energy. Its neat, clean-cut type is in perfect, per: 
manent alignment. It has won, for twenty-five consecutive years, the title 
“The Machine of Champions.” 
Vast resources, long manufacturing experience, and wide reputation back 
the Underwood Standard Typewriter — the typewriter of the business world, 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors of Underwood Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Products of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 


“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND — SPEED THE WORLD'S BUSINESS” 
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